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PREFACE 


Many theories luvc been put for\vard in explanation 
of why we laugh. Not even one, however, has proved 
thoroughly convincing or wholly adequate. They seem 
to be like so many lines on a surface, crossing and 
intersecting one another, without passing through the 
centre of truth, I am not insinuating that tliosc who 
liavc written about laughter arc all ignorant or blind, 
but one cannot help noticing the differences in their 
vicUi's. If these great writers had got at the truth, they 
could not liavc shown such fundamental divergences, 
and there should have been an end to all discussion. 
I admit that truth in this matter is not so easily re- 
duced to the form and dearness of a mathematical 
formula. But there should not be any basic disagree- 
ment dther. Theorists about laughter have postulated 
assumptions from which they argue brilliantly, helped 
forv.’atd by large experience and great powers of logic, 
but their assumptions arc often incomplete or iryccon- 
dlablc. And hence their condusions show a w’idth of 
divergence wWch can be measured only in relation to 
the differences in their postulations. ' 

Hobbes explains laughter as arising from a feeling 
of "sudden glory”. But Professor BailUc considers 
that laughter "neither belittles nor magnifies the person 
laughing at the object”. Yet Bain had remarked that 
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one common aspect of tlie tidiculous is “degradation”. 
Bain writes of the laughter of Humour, “It still grows 
out of the delight in malignity”. But Professor 
McDougall would emphasize, “Plumour is essentially 
laughter at ourselves”. And Professor Bergson views 
laughter as springing from ^‘the mechanization of 
Life”. 

These quotations show only a few points at which 
these theories go against one another. I have not 
quoted them in order to prove that these theories are 
valueless. On the contrary, Hobbes, Bain, Baillie, 
Bergson, and McDougall have contributed definitely 
to our knowledge of the nature of laughter. Indeed 
with their powerful intellect it cannot well be other- 
wise. If they disagreed in their conclusions it is because 
they have disagreed in their starting points. 

It is the purpose of the following pages to suggest 
a theory which does not seek to, and indeed it actually 
does not, contradict, but which instead comprehends 
and reconciles the observations of those great writers. 
If the reader feels that the explanation put forward 
here reconciles all that has been truly observed of 
laughter, then it is possible that it is not merely just 
another new or tentative hypothesis adding to the 
confusion, but the actual truth itself. 

But I must put in a word of caution. My explanation 
is based on McDougall’s conception of the nature of 
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innincif, ‘Hiojc vk*bo O'jnjidcr t!ut his conception of 
cheinftinalvc haiii of mind h fundamentally defective 
or ^sTonp, cannot, rutunUy, find any truth in mj* ex* 
phruiion of ih.c nature of laughter. Tor them these 
pages are not written. 1 am convinced of ihc truth 
of McDnugall’i main contention itganiing the nature 
of instincts and their rcUiion to mind, but I am not 
convinced that his statements a\>oui lauglitcr luve 
given us the wliolc truth. He, too, v.'as led asvay by 
a certain ainnuni of faUiiy in his assumptions. Hut it 
must be admitted tliat, to far, he has arrived nearer 
the truth il'.an any of the others. And I am sure I 
should not have l>cen able to presc.nt tJiis explanation 
but for McI>ougaU** tbeorics in Ihychology. 

It may aho be noticwl that Professor Ikrgson, in 
discussing the nature of laughter and Utc comic, v.*as 
logically and inesniahly ltd to a consideration of the 
ruturc of An in general. 1 ihmU a true instinct let! him 
to tlut position. At any rate, my wanderings in pursuit 
of the origin of laughter have led me also ultimately 
to the borders of Art, and I have been tempted to 
offer a definition of its nature. Here, as well as in ilic 
ease of laughter, I has*c very little to say ilut is aiio* 
getlicr ncu*. W^ui 1 have done, wliat 1 have been 
forced to do, is just to recognize a cUfTcrent standpoint, 
looking from where we find fewer contradictions 
between what others have said so far. 
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It is this feeling that according to my explanation 
there is more truth in some of those theories about 
laughter and art than is commonly accorded to them, 
that they are not after all so contradictory to one 
another, that they, indeed, cannot be so absolutely 
conflicting with one another, coming as they did from 
men who were not foolish or ignorant, which has 
tended to convince me of the truth of what I have 
said in this book. It is of the nature of Truth to 
reconcile and harmonize rather than to sever and 
separate. For in seeking truth we are really seeking to 
establish a consistency, continuity, and unity between 
the apparently diversified phenomena of experience; 
and search has been from the beginning for the One 
Truth which would unite and explain All and every- 
thing. And if it is true, as modern European psycholo- 
gists like Freud are beginning to realize in part, tiiat 
our experience is an outward projection of the elements 
of our inward consciousness, then such a search is 
only the outward reflection of an inward urge towards 
closeness and cohesion, unity and harmony. Human 
Evolution has not apparently stopped, but is definitely 
tending towards the creation of the fuUy integrated 
individual. What may be thereafter we cannot even 
guess. The ancient Rishis of India pointed out, how- 
ever, that such integration is an essentially preliminary 
condition for a union with the Divine, a reabsorp- 
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tion into ilic ultimate Osi- And the I/)rd Krishna 
saith, 

If harmony verily prcvailcth when the embodied gocth to 
dissolution, then he goeth forth to the spotless worlds of 
the great Sages. 

• • • t • 

It remains for me to add a word of acknowledg- 
ement. In preparing the manuscript for the press my 
Publishers gave me many suggestions which I luve 
utilized witliout hesitation. To put h briefly, the 
present form of the book is almost entirely due to 
their vise suggestions. I am also thanldul to them 
for kindly arranging to examine the proofs, 

KRISHNA MENON 

Tr.UJ CHERRY 
ApH /, 1550 
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Wc all laugh. But those vho have till now discussed 
laughter liavc all assumed for truth that wc laugh at 
a certain object, circumstance, or situation. To laugh 
at an object, circumstance, or situation, this must be 
laughable, must contain something wliich provokes 
laughter. What is this something? they ask; and 
pursuing this line of investigation they arrive at 
cjcplaaations which, nevertheless, do not altogether 
convince us. 

Now, let us ask ourselves — do wc really laugh at 
an object or situation? If this were so the same object 
or situation, theoretically speaking, must make every- 
body laugh. Is this so? It is well known, and indeed 
observable by all, that what makes one man laugh may 
even make another angry. Sugar is sweet, but it is 
sweet to everybody. You may not like it overmuch 
but you cannot deny that it is sweet. That a person 
dislikes sugar is no reason to consider it as anything 
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else than sweet. In this sense, a situation, if it is laugh- 
able, must be so to everyone, whether he is pleased 
to recognize it to be so or not. That this, however, 
is not so has been recognized by all. It is then fairly 
obvious that in assuming that persons laugh at a 
situation we are assuming more that the facts. We may 
assume only that in certain circumstances or situations , 
people feel impelled to laugh. This fundamental and •' 
very obvious point of fact has been missed or ignored 
in all discussions about the nature of laughter, prob- 
ably because it is too obvious. Hence all the various 
divergences of opinion among even the acutest minds. 
Notice that this is not merely a diiference of preposition 
or idiom. Between the two assumptions there is a 
difference of attitude. When we assume we are laughing 
at a thing we are investing the thing with an importance 
that it has yet to be proved it possesses. We shall not 
then assume so much, assume the truth of what we 
have got to prove. At the present stage, we are only 
certain of one thing ; that you and I and others laugh, 
that we laugh in certain circumstances ; whether these 
be the cause or occasion only of laughter belongs to 
a later stage of our investigation. 

What is laughter? That it is a psychophysical activity 
all are agreed. For convenience’ sake we may approach 
the problem from the physiological point of view. 
McDougall writes “Physiologically, its immediate Ir -, 
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cficct is to stimulate the respifaUon and the circulatio n, \ 
to raise the bloocl pressure, and to send a fuller stream ' 
of blood t o the head and brain, os vcc see in the ruddy ' 
face o f the hearty laupjier» P$ycl)olo;*ica!!y, It yorks 
by breaking up every train of thinking and ever)' ; 
sustained a«ivit\\ bodily or mental, 1 Icre presumably , ’ 
Sj>enccr*s iheorj* finds a partial or inverted application. 
Tltc nervous clunnels of laup.btcr drain ofT cncfjty from 
all otb m , but they do not ser ve merely to get rid of 
surplus energy as a sx*astc product; ratber they arc 
evolved in other directions, in order tlut by draining 


unbarassed by the past /* >' 

Professor Baillic, in slightly more technical language* 
notes Uius: “To the physiologist, laughter appears as 
a vocal sound of an explosive duraacr, produced by 
the chest relieving itself of a deep inspiration of air 
through disconnected spasmodic contractions of lltc 
diaphragm, w-hich \ 2 v)’ in tnlcrval, volume, and quality 
according to the special struaure of individuals and 
the character of the emotion to be expressed. Its cause 
seems to be the sudden li beration of a temporarily 
increased accumulation of central nervous energy, 
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which seeks to discharge its whole force at once, a nd 
in doing so difiuses this force throughout the entire 
organism, but more especially through the outlet of 
the throat and the mouth, in a succession of gradually 
diminishing shocks or shakings. This explains wh ^the 
blood is congested prior to the laugh and resumes its 
natural flow after the laug h has taken place. As a resul t 
of the deep inspiration of oxygen and the flooding 
of the blood vessels, the eye brightens, and the fac e 
lighten s up . The w hole org anism is increased to a 
higher pitch of activity ; and when the la u ghter dies 
down, there is an intense org anic sensation of relief.” 

It is unnecessary to explain where these two accounts 
differ. We shall be content to notice that they agree 
,in observing in laughter (i) an increase and accumula- 
tion of energy ; (2) a sudden breaking up of this energy ; 
(3) a consequent sense of relief and relaxation./ And 
they also agree in not saying how exactly an object or 
situation affects our organism in this violent and 
convulsive manner. They do not, again, tell us why 
this diffusion and breaking up of energy should take 
this particular form called laughter. There is an in- 
crease of energy on other occasions also, which, 
however, does not seek this form of outlet. Is laughter, 
as we see it, merely a gaping of the mouth to let out 
the large quantity of air we had breathed in at the 
time, accompanied by a vocal sound to help out the 
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air sooner? When we arc inhaling the fragrance of a 
sweetly scented flower, we also take in a large quantity 
of air, and we breathe tliis out as well, but we do not 
laugh. W^iy tlicn should brcatlung out in laughter be 
accompanied by a vocal sound? None of these and 
other difiicultics have been toucltcd in the accounts 
quoted. 

Let us now turn to examine things for ourselves. 
When we arc placed in a certain situation there is felt 
to be an increased flow of energy*. Tlicrc roust, then, 
so far as the particular person is concerned, be some- 
thing in the situation which affects him in this way. 
And if such a situation docs not affect another person 
in the same way, we shall not be wrong in considering 
that the consequence has probably more to do with 
the penon than with ilic situation — lliat the situation 
is more likely to be an occasion than the cause of laughter 
in the strict sense of the term. We are llicn justified 
in seeking for the cause in the person himself who 
laughs and not in the situation. Indeed, it looks as if 
this must be so, for the cause of laughter, if it lay in 
the situation, theoretically must be capable of pro- 
ducing the same effects in all persons. 

Tlie question then in regard to laughte r is not **what 
is there In a situation which makes us laugh?** but 
what is it in us tltat makes us laugh when placed in 
certain circumsta nces? This orientation of the prob- 
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lem is not arbitraiy. It is the only line of investigation. 
This was missed by former investigators because, as 
I pointed out, they assumed more than the facts. The 
cause of laughter is more intimately connected with 
ourselves, the subject, than with the object, and 
laughter has to be explained subjectively rather than 
objectively. 

Laughter, it is agreed, implies the breaking-up 
of some energy which has been suddenly stimulated 
and led to accumulate. What kind of energy is this? 
McDougall points out that it is a breaking-up of 
mental and physical activity, but he unconsciously 
puts the cart before the horse when he says that 
laughter stimulates the respiratory and other organs. 
If it were so, it should be easy for one to get an in- 
creased flow of energy and achieve all the beneficial 
effects of laughter by attempting to laugh. Laugh if 
you feel disappointed or depressed. But, can you? No, 
we cannot laugh at will. The fact is not, then, that 
laughter stimulates the energy. The energy is first 
stimulated and its breaking up in a particular manner 
is the laughter that ensues. 

It is also a mistake to consider the energy as purely 
nervous or physical. In the first place, purely physical 
energy cannot thus be directly stimulated by an object 
outside of us. Secondly, even if it can be, it cannot be 
broken up into laughter. A cool bath on a hot day 
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may stimulate and rtfrcAb, bwi we do not feel inclined 
to Uiiph as a contequcncc. Better food and good 
digestion may incT«sc our nen'ous energy, but it docs 
not Hnd \xnt in laughter. Tlic cncrg.y lil>er3tcd in 
laughter we feel to l>c something dilTcrcni. One should 
think of the energy thus liberated as an emotional 
energy. And emotion, as McDougall will tell you, is 
the afTcciivc aspect of an instinct. l.ogically, then, to 
stimulate the emotional energy ts to stimulate the 
instinct. 11^ instina, llms stirretl, seeks to fulfil its 
cs-cle, and an imtinaivc activity makes use of the 
physical organism. “In behaviour the whole organism 
is invoU^cd." There is a mobilization of forces, as >t 
were, but for some reason, whicli we shall not now 
stop to find out, the instinctive activity is given up and 
the forces broken up. I.augbtcr is tins process of 
idtrrthUh^atisftoJfor^^fs whicli have Ixxn brought together 
because an instinct has been stimulated. It is entirely 
a psychophysical affair. It is as it were a safety valve 
for pent-up emotions, and where this is insufficiently 
uiilired, we come to the regions of psyclio-paihology. 
It should be noted that in this process of emotional 
expression the physical organism is not made to work 
and exhaust itself as completely as it would be in a 
full c)clc of the usual course of Inninciivc activity. 
There is no need for the physical organism to come 
into full play, and the release of nervous energy 
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Stimulated for the attainment of the instinctive 
purposes remains unused. There is thus a balance of 
physical energy left over, and consequently there is 
in laughter a sense of physical well-being and exhilara- 
tion. In the case of continued instinctive activity the 
release of energy is gradual, but in laughter, because 
the activity is short-circuited, the relief appears to be 
more definitely and markedly experienced. 

To recognize this truth is to recognize the natural- 
ness of some kinds of laughter which people so 
far have not been satisfactorily able to explain by 
their theory of the ludicrous or the ridiculous. For 
example, the clamant laughter of victory after a severe 
fight. This triumphant shout of laughter, according to 
the theory of the ridiculous, is not laughter, or rather 
it is no true laughter I But we laugh .then naturally 
enough, and to the ordinary man who is not obsessed 
by any theory, it is as true laughter as any other variety. 
He is told, however, that it is not. Science certainly 
has a right to correct the layman, to remove his 
superstitions and errors. But when a so-called scientific 
explanation goes against an obvious fact of experience. 
Science should take warning and be doubly cautious. 
It should not seek to obviate difficulties by merely 
denying them or ignoring facts. Let us without pre- 
possession recognize laughter, wherever it exists, and 
be convinced by a theory only if it comprehends all 
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the facts. TIic laughter of triumph is laughter. And 
our explanation that laughter is a demobilization of 
forces docs not exclude it. The victor has mobilized 
his forces, but he has not done this according to any 
niaihcmaiical formula. Ills energies have been freely 
liberated in this struggle towards tlic goal. Tltc goal is 
realized; but there is still left unused a certain amount 
of energy which it is no longer possible to utilize. 
The energies then break up. He shouts and laughs. 
The laughter is rutural and inevitable ; and its violence 
or otbciwisc depends on the amount of the unused 
energy left behind. 

Now, imagine that at the end of the struggle the 
victor’s condition is one of exhaustion through wounds 
or sheer exertion. He is then satisHcd with tlie result 
but he is not inclined to resounding laughter. Tlicrc 
is the feeling of satisfaction, as in the ease of every 
successful instinctive activity. Often, however, it 
happens that, because the instincts do not seem to 
work according to a deliberate measure of so much 
energy for this goal and so mudi for that, there is a 
small amount of energy left over, and this also naturally 
seeks, as is its wont, self-expression or outlet. On such 
occasions one is described as smiling. Laughter then 
is certainly occasioned by surplus energy in these eases, 
and Spencer’s theory is correct enough: but Spencer, 
we should remember, considered this energy as purely 
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physical or nervous. He did not believe in the instincts, 
and herein we fundamentally differ from him. 

It may be noted, more appropriately here, that 
McDougall’s distinction of smile and laughter is un- 
warranted by facts. He says, “Almost all writers on 
laughter have assumed without question that the smile 
is identical with the laugh, or have regarded it as a 
partial and incipient laughter. I suggest that this is an 
error. The smile is the natural expression of the satis- 
faction that attends the success of any striving. The 
victor smiles the smile of triumph; but he does not 
laugh. The mother smiles as she soothes and cherishes 
her healthy infant,” and so on. He seeks to clench the 
matter by saying, “Note one extreme and significant 
contrast between the smile and the laughter — the 
smile is beautiful, the laugh is ugly”. Now we do not 
consider that the smile is partial and incipient laughter ; 
it is identical with laughter, there being only a differ- 
ence in degree in the motive forces behind. The smile 
we shall say is a mild kind of laugh. It is not necessary 
again for us to think of smile and laughter as some- 
thing contrasted or opposed to each other in order 
to explain a mother’s smile. Her instinct or instincts 
are roused when she fondles the child or is fondly 
looking at it. The instinct roused has Hberated slightly 
more energy than is required by the occasion, and the 
surplus is being freely let off in smiles. Again, we shall 
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not go to the dogtnaUc extent of saying that a victor 
only smiles. He may do either. It would depend on 
himself. In the greatest epics of the world, the heroes 
have done more than smile on such occasions; they 
have actually laughed. And 1 should hesitate to con- 
demn the powers of obscr\*ation of the immortal 
auiliors of those works, even though they might not 
luve had any psychological thcor)* rcgartling laughter. 
In fact, it is not necessary to do so. And as for the 
ugliness and beauty* of the laugh and the smile, one 
may on the same principle declare the slow walk to 
Ise beautiful and the brisk tun ugly. 

If “laughter” is due to the instincts, it may be 
asked, “Do animals laugh, seeing iliat they too possess 
instincts similar to those of man?” Theoretically, we 
arc bound to admit, in the interest of logic, iliat they 
do. And it looks as if the facts also support this 
deduction. McDougall, as already quoted, remarked 
on “the smile of satisfaction that attends the success 
of any striving”. Animals, tlicn, may be expected to 
smile as well. It sounds unconvincing. But remember 
that smile and laughter arc merely wTiys of breaking 
up unused energy, that when we speak of smile 
and laughter, we have in mind the facial expression 
of human beings. There is nothing illogical in con« 
sidcring that the lower animals must, equally with 
us, be capable of breaking up unused or surplus 
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energy, unless in their case wise nature has provided 
that the liberation of energy shall be in exact 
proportion to the requirements of the occasion. I 
said they must be capable of it, for it is natural for 
the liberated energy to seek an outlet either along 
the line of activity suggested by the instinct or the 
stimulus or by a break-up. In this sense the lower 
animals also smile and laugh. 

But they do not laugh as we human beings do, 
because their facial muscles, particularly those round 
the eyes and the mouth, have not the same mobility 
and consistency as those of man. The difference, then, 
between man and the lower animals is one of appear- 
ance. Think of the paralytic with the facial muscles 
incapable of movement. He has animmobileeiqpression, 
and to this extent in his laugh and smile he looks 
no differently from the lower animals. The nearest 
approach to man in regard to the mobility of the facial 
muscles is the ape, and here we should, if our theory 
is right, expect some evidence other than mere logical 
sequence of reasoning for associating laughter with 
the lower animals. Notice then that the monkey 
“grins”, as it is called. I shall also quote McDougall’s 
note in his latest edition of Social Psychology. “It is 
commonly said that laughter is peculiar to the human 
species. But Dr. R. Perkes has recently demonstrated 
to me the fact that his two domesticated chimpanzees 
24 
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can be provoked by tickUng about the neck to a 
reaction -which remarkably resembles human laughter, 
including the emission of spasmodically interrupted 
voice sounds. The gibbon also emits an interrupted 
musical cry remarkably suggestive of laughter, as 1 
have repeatedly observed in wandering through the 
forests of Borneo.” McDougall hesitates to apply the 
word "laughtet” to these. But out theory has logically 
prepared us for the fact that the lower animals laugh. 
That man should be able to do it in a peculiar and 
distinttive manner because of the possession of a more 
mobile physiognomy is not surprising. There are many 
other things, too, which man docs in a rssmtr peculiar 
to himself, but -which othet animals also do in theirs. 
McDougall has striven to emphasize a common native 


foundation for minds, and has been led inctutably to 
recognize that man and other animals do not essentially 
and basically differ from one another. luiughicr, also, 
we should not be surprised to find, has .TffcOed all. 


Besides, -we might remember that sympathetic attisis, 
in painting domestic animals such as cats, dogs, or 
horses, have often invested them with an "amused" 
expression, and those who have been observant of the 
ways of such animals have not felt that the artists have 
in any way exaggerated or felsificd experience! How- 
ever, we have been wont to apply the tetm laughter to 
human beings, and for practical purposes it is not 
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necessary, we may confess, to expand its applicability 
beyond man. 

But before we finally leave this part of the problem 
it is necessary to consider the nature of tickling and 
its relation to laughter. Says McDougall : “Why do we 
laugh when we are tickled? This is a crucial question 
for any theory of laughter.” This statement, however, 
belongs to an earlier period of McDougall’s utterances. 
Since then, he has advanced far. In his latest edition 
of Social Psychology he has arrived nearer the truth in 
respect of this phenomenon. I shall content myself 
with quoting him. “It is obvious that the tickle sensa- 
tion is not in itself pleasing, but is rather annoying. 
When a fly settles on our face and tickles us we brush 
it away with slight annoyance ; one can tickle oneself 
with- a feather without provoking the least tendency 
to laugh, and if we are persistently tickled, in spite of 
our efforts to escape from the situation, we may be 
driven frantic. In order to provoke by tickling the 
laughter reaction, it is necessary to tickle in a playful, 
humorous manner.” That is to say, tickling does not 
cause laughter, though it may furnish an occasion. 
How it occasions laughter, and what exactly is “the 
playful humorous manner”, need not be considered 
for the present. The point for us to note is that 
McDougall has been led to recognize the truth 
about tickling in its relation to laughter, namely, 
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t)ut in itself tickling* is incapable of provoking 
laughter. 

To formulate some ©four conclusions : (i) Ijuglitcr 
is a demobilization of forces; (a) ’Ibcjc forces arc 
psvchophnicak instinctive; (5) 'Iltai in some elemtn- 
tat)' form it is common 10 all animals; and (4) that its 
biological N-aluc lies in providing an outlet for unusctl 
cncfg)*, and in providing the alternatives to repression 
and its attendant complications. \Vc cannot, tljcn, in 
regard to this last point, agree saitlt McDougall that 
it is only “an antidote 10 sympith)**, that a pantcularly 
bendi cent nature, partial towards man, "endowed man 
with ilic tcndcnc)* to laugh on contemplation of th«c 
minor mislups of his fellow men, and r 0 nude of such 
mishaps occasions of actual Iscncfn to the beholder". 
It is certainly Ibttcring for us to think tlut Nature is 
partial to us and we arc her favotiriics, but, unfortun* 
aicly, Truth is rarely flattering. 

We shall now turn to McDougall once agam and 
check these conclusions. Tltc pas5.igC5 which I have 
quoted and crilidred Ijclong to an e.irlicr period of 
his psycltology. But of late McDougall lias shown 
himself incHned to modify his views. He has thus been 
forced to nuke an advance on his first ideas, and though 
he has not identified himself with the position which 
we have taken up, the reasons which have led him 
foru'ard and W'hich prevent him from coming to it, 
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are equally suggestive. He acknowledges that “the 
normal being in laughter experiences an impulse, a 
tendency, to laugh which often it is difficult or im- 
possible to control”. Now, this is so of all instincts, 
but McDougall would not consider this an instinct. 
He remarks, “It bears most though not quite all the 
usual marks of an instinctive behaviour”. He is quite 
right not to raise laughter to the dignity of a special 
instinct in itself, but it has nevertheless all the character 
of instinctive behaviour. Now, we have considered 
laughter as instinctive enough, but not due to a special 
instinct — ^the fact being that we laugh because we have 
instincts, and not because we have a laughter instinct. 
McDougall himself would have easily arrived at this 
position if he could have thoroughly got rid of 
the obsession of the common theory of the ridiculous. 
His main argument against considering laughter as 
an instinct in itself is : “It does not tend to produce 
any specific change in the circumstances that pro- 
voke it; it seems to have no outward goal towards 
which the laughter-shaken subject strives and by the 
attainment of which his impulse is allayed or satis- 
fied.” Exactlyso, and it just describes our position. The 
instinctive energy is liberated, there is an excess of 
it in some cases, and the excess is let out in this 
manner, or the energy finds expression in this manner 
instead of striving towards a goal. In both cases there 
28 
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h a disf odatjon or diversion from ihc ui tul and nauinl 
goal of (he insilnnivc anivitj*, and jhough ihtrr h 
not the !aii$fsctio?i of having fichie\til a definite cTfd, 
there is, ncatnhelcit, petfra utitfaction as th.oagh It 
luf l)ccn ac)ti«*cc!. 
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Types of luestphkv due to Insthiets uiu! Seuflmcuts — 
Parliailar hupnrtcr.ce of Setilinunls—Dljjerence hetr.’ctu 
AL’U isnd other Af:w:u/s-~Thr Meutuf Con/Iirf iti l^tiphkr 
— The Seuse of / hfr;o:ir 


Laughter, being thus instinctive, can arise in ciiitcr of 

two wavs: In' the direct stimulation of instincts or hv 
* • ' 

their stimulation through a former c:-:pcricncc. And 
objects can be classified as stinnilating or non-stimu- 
lating; the former “interests” us, while to the latter wc 
arc indifierent. I am referring to fjbjects in relation to 
us at a particular moment, that is to say, in a particular 
situation, a situation being a state of contact between 
ourselves and objects at a particular moment. Situa- 
tions then, in regard to laughter, can be of two types 
— those which appeal directly to an instinct and those 
which stimulate through a former experience. 

Here wc come to a particular distinction in psy- 
chology, the distinction betAveen instincts and senti- 
ments. “A sentiment is an organized system of emo- 
tional dispositions centred about the idea of some 
object. The organization of the sentiments is a growth 
in the structure of the mind that is not natively given 
in the inherited constitution.” A sentiment in this 
sense is in short the product of instinct and experience. 
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Thus tlicre nuy be laughter due primarily to the 
instincts and laughter which is due to the sentiments. 
All laughter comes under one or other of these classes. 
The distinction is, however, strictly relative, and one 
adopted for convenience in analysis. In actual life, 
particularly with regard to man, the two types occur 
complicated, for our instincts and sentiments arc not 
diflerentiated. The purest type of simple laughter can 
be seen only in infants. As we grow up it is apt to be 
more complicated through experience and the growth 
of sentiments. Still, examples arc not lacking — the 
victor’s smile and laughter, the smile or laugh whiclt 
is provoked by the sudden announcement of gootl 
fortune, the mother’s smile and laughter at her child’s 
clumsy attempts, the lover’s smiles and laughter when 
carrying on a dialogue, ore all important 

instances. No doubt there is here also a possibility of 
sentiments complicating the matter, but the possibility 
is relatively slight. To dismiss this class of laughter 
as no true laughter is deliberately to close our eyes 
against facts and to restrict the meaning of the term 
so as to fit it to a preconceived tlicory. If the mother’s 
laugh at seeing her cliild at play is not a laugh, then 
who does laugh? The common sense of mankind has 
agreed to consider it as true laughter as much as any, 
and there is no reason why it should not be so. To 
seek to explain this in reference to a theory of the 
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ridiculous such as "mechanization of life”, as regarding 
an object as a thing, "as an incongruity or a degrada- 
tion”, is merely unconvincing and absurd. No, we do 
not always laugh because we have a keen sense of the 
ridiculous, and let us not say that laughter from other- 
causes is no laughter because it does not show a sense 
of the ridiculous. We laugh because we must, and we 
shall continue to do so in spite of "ludicrous theories 
of the ridiculous”. If a theory of laughter can explain 
laughter only by excluding what we commonly con- 
sider to be laughter, then it looks suspicious. The 
explanation here adopted does not bring us to that 
position. Indeed, it can include every kind of laughter- 
considered as such. 

From the distinction above adopted on the basis 
of instincts and sentiments, it is easy to understand 
where man differs from the other animals in regard 
to the scope for laughter. In the case of animals, the 
sentiments are relatively feeble or nil, and for practical 
purposes we may regard them as generally incapable 
of indulging in that kind of laughter which has' to do 
with sentiments. The sentiments, or the larger capacity 
for the organization of experience, distinguish man 
from the rest. Because of his sentiments he comes into 
more frequent and extensive contact with the world, 
and it is not surprising that even so he should laugh 
much more frequently than others. Being what he is 
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he is ruturally l)Ountl to be more of a hughinj; animal. 
Among men, ti>c sentiments <liflcr accortlinct to incli> 
vidnals tnatmudi as U)clr experiences and inheren t 
mental capacity difTcf. *'A sentiment involves an incli* 
vidual icndcnc)' to experience cenain emotions and 
desires in rclAtion to some ‘partiadar object’ To say 
Out this tendenq' is individual is in admit tliai in 
regard to a particular object tsx'o individuals must 
dilTcr in their respective reactions. Is it not natural 
il^cn, that in a piven situation, one is tcmptetl to !auy,h 
vhilc another is not. both of them mi/^ht liavc read 
their Bergson and l>clic\*c svholchcartcxlly that laughter 
is due to a medunuation of life, but ncs crthclcss the 
responses talc different forms. Indcesl, cs’cn brothers 
having more or less common advantages and common 
experiences at home and school, do thus differ. Tltc 
s-arious objects from the first luve csitlently affcctct! 
them differently, and their sentiments luve grown with 
different organizations. Wlicrc lltcy overlap, we may 
expect Iwili to laugh at the same time, but only to 
the extent of this identity of sentiments; or, if tlicy 
laugh, cads laughs for a different reason from il^ai of 
tlic other. Tltis difference in the organization of senti- 
ments is tiie real reason why peo ple differ from on e 
_anothcr in respect of laughter. Titcir laughter has more 
to do wdth tltcmsclvcs tiun with die outside objects. 
It is obvious, then, that to say that people laugh 
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because an object is ugly is not convincing. To argue 
that their ideals regarding ugliness differ is virtually 
to admit the importance of sentiments. We are, then, 
led to conclude that by virtue of this different capacity 
for sentiment formation, (i) man and man should 
differ; (2) man and woman should differ; (3) the child 
and the young man and the old man should differ one 
from the other. 

But a man does not lead an isolated life apart from 
the rest of his fellow creatures. He belongs to a home, 
a village or town, a country or district, a nation, and 
a race. In accordance with these aspects of his experi- 
ences, he would share some sentiments in common 
with others and at the same time would be sufficiently 
individual. The similarity of sentiments between indi- 
viduals would be closer according to their intimacy and 
frequency of association. And it is tliis similarity and 
dissimilarity which we imply when we say that an 
Englishman laughs differently from a Frencliman, or 
a Londoner from a Yorkshireman. Man being a social 
creature, he would, however, bear the stamp of that 
society to which he belongs, and thus we can distinguish 
between tj'pes of laughter. It is simple and under- 
standable, therefore, that a Londoner should laugh at 
things which a Parisian treats with indifference, that 
Europeans should find things laughable which frighten 
the negro. 
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’I>.c experience which determines this growth of 
scr.iimcnts h-is a wide and varin! range. Wcsccdirccilj*, 
we study from booJ;s, think out for ouncJvcs, or gather 
from others. In rt<pcct al^o of snidy, thotight, tcflcc* 
lion, and observation, individuals diitcc c\‘cn though 
they belong to a compact and mtmutcly organised 
social group, and according as they differ their 
bughtcr-rcactions must aho <!:fTcr m frcijucncy and 
\-aricty. According as they ate stirred dcq^ly or not, 
again, they must explode into Uughtcr or they may be 
content merely to jmile. It is unnecessary to expatiate 
further on tins scope for variety in occasion and 
imen-sity of laugh.tcr iKtuccn individuals <ocictics, 
and nations. 'Hie diftcfcncc and variety, we arc forccti 
to rccognirc, is incviiahlc and natural, and it springs 
from a diiTcrencc in the composition of sentiments. 

l*hc brger capacity for tcmimcni-formaiion which 
distinguishes man from the other animals also gives 
rise to a more peculiar type of laughter in him. W'c saw 
that laughter was an outlet for the instinctive energies, 
and this may arise as a concomitant of, or attendant 
on. the fulfilment of the instinctive aaiviiy. or it may 
follow a partial or total inhibition of the instinctive 
activity. Of this latter the r^ucsiion arises — how is it 
that an instinaivc activity gets inhibited in this manner 
leading to laughter? 

When we say an instinct is stirred, we mean that 
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it is Stirred to purposive activity. We strive towards 
a definite goal in relation to the object. Now imagine 
that an object rouses our desire (for “desire is identical 
vrith the felt impulse to activity”) and as we strive on 
we suddenly realize that the object is not what we 
thought it to be. At once our activity is checked, but 
there is the energy already liberated, which accordingly 
seeks a safety-valve for expression. Notice that we 
have to recognize the object as not what we thought 
it to be if our activity is to be checked directly, and 
laughter is to take place. A third person may tell us 
that we are mistaken ; we may not listen to him and 
we strive on. But if he convinces us that we arc 
mistaken, that is to say if he makes us recognize our 
error, we give up the attempt and laugh. If on tlic 
other hand a person prevents us from the course of 
our activity by force, we arc only inclined to anger 
and we strive towards our goal in spite of Itim. In this 
case no laughter arises. If it is an inanimate object that 
stands in our way, avc seek to remove it and go forward. 
The third clement has only complicated our efforts 
without checking them. No recognition regarding the 
object has taken place within us. That is to say, laughter 
can result only from the action of two processes within 
ourselves ; the impulse to activity or cognition and the 
chccl: to that activity on re-cognition, the re-cognition 
tipcrating in the reverse direction. There is, then, a 
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confijct of l^^'o opj>o^itc impaUcs; t!ic impulse to 
proccctl and tl^c impulse to ilraa* hack. A positive 
anil nepaiivc current meet* m to tay, and ftash forth 
into sparks of lauphtcr. As a tcjulr of ih.c collision 
tl'.crc i«, as it u'crr, a lrjntiii;;-c»uiof rise cncr|;y and 
hearty sprmjancous laui^htcr arises p.ivin^t as as much 
fitisfaction as jf vc had won our pnak 

Towhat js this rc-copni: ion due? lire answer isplain. 
Uc-cop.njtjon js |vjj$ihlc l>ccaxjtc the variety of our 
experiences and the influence t'f ihorc cajvcrtcnces on 
the formation of our sentiments, nsric complex orpani- 
raiions of our ctj'cncrtccs male jvfOoMc for us this 
particular kind of huphrer followin.; on inhibition, 
while the other aninuU arc in this tcipcct distinctly 
at a disadvanta^je. Perhaps one shouUl not call it a 
disadvantage, for, lacking a strong rcndenc)* to organise 
experiences, their impuhcs arc also stirred muds less 
frequently. At any rare to nun the scope for experience 
is wider, and his uiihration of this form tif outlet is 
accordingly larger. 

'Hie sentiments imply a Ixxly of "knowledge" (nr 
experience), of which some elements arc rcmcml>crcd 
and definite, while some arc not rcmcml>cretl, or bur 
vaguely so. The instinct in relation to an ohjert lus 
built up this knowledge, whidt in fact is only another 
collective name for its s’arious cxjscricnces. If from this 
mass of knowledge any one were in a given situation 
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to give tise to a contrary impulse, laughter arises. It 
is possible for us to recall such an idea (or experience) 
voluntarily or the idea may arise of itself. In either 
case, the conditions for laughter have arisen in us. The 
dual nature of the impulses culminating in laughter is 
difficult to recognize, not only because the inhibiting 
impulse is often but vaguely remembered by us as a 
former experience, but also because often the interval 
between cognition and re-cognition is so short. The 
conditions which determine the length of the interval 
do not concern us here. Where it is very, very short, 
we are not able to notice, except through severe intro- 
spection, what the contrary impulse is due to. On the 
other hand, we have all heard of the man in the 
anecdote, who went to bed puzzled over a joke and 
surprised his wife out of her bed next morning by 
suddenly bursting out into violent laughter, for he 
understood the joke only then ! 

In ordinary language, then, we may say that laughter 
of this type arises when an object provokes two 
impulses in us, the dual perception being made 
possible because of our previous experience. This 
fact has been vaguely realized and we have often 
been told that laughter implies contrariety of percep- 
tions; but these explanations have lacked a clearer 
analysis of the psychological processes involved. 
Psychologists have also frequently mentioned incon- 
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gruity in this connection, but let us recognize that the 
incongruity is entirely within ourselves, that it is an 
incongruity between out present perception of the 
object and our previous knowledge of it, both v’aguc 
and defined — "both vague and defined”, for often we 
laugh though we cannot give reasons for it. We have 
often had occasion to notice in the case of others 
or to experience ourselves that an object provokes 
laughter, but soon our laughter is checked and we 
regret having laughed at it. What is the reason for 
this? The explanation is that at first cognition and re- 
cognition took place, along a particular line, occasion- 
inglaughtcf ; but suddenly some other idea (experience) 
or ideas which had entered into the formation of out 
sendments shot up, afTcaing the inhibiting impulse 
partially or totally as die ease may be, and we stop 
laughing, or do so but feebly — that is to say our 
energy docs not break up and is allowed to run on 
in a diflerent manner. We may then look foolish and 
regret having laughed at all. 
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The Nature of Hmour—Goethe and Johnson on Bjtnmr 
— The Intellectual Nature of Humour exa??jined— Humour 
in delation to Sympathy, Imagination, and Detach?nent 

Of the two types of laughter, that arising from a direct 
and simple stimulation of the instincts, and that from 
their stimulation through our sentiments, the latter, 
we saw, involves a conflict of perceptions or impulses. 
As these are purely an affair within ourselves, and as 
the two impulses imply opposition, laughter is the 
natural expression andresolution of a mental conflict of 
a specific kind. To the mental aspect of this particular 
psychophysical process, we shall apply the name a 
“sense of humour”. There is no better phrase, and it 
is not desirable to coin new phrases. Humour, indeed, 
has been variously defined, but I am sure in defining 
it as has been suggested here we shall not be straining 
the word too much. If humour refers to the mental 
aspect of this particular type of laughter, laughter and 
smile may be used to denote the physical effect of 
the psychophysical activity in general, and confusion 
arising from the indiscriminate use of the terms 
avoided. The difference in signification is also 
more clearly expressed when we say that while 
all humour necessarily leads to a laugh or smile, 
40 
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all laughter or smile docs not necessarily involve 
humour. 

"Humour” thus implies an incongntity of percep- 
tions. Our first perception is from one point of view 
and the second from a different point of view. Con- 
sidered so, humour may be taken as involving a change 
of standpoints or altitudes. A single such cliangc is 
sufficient to create the phenomenon of laughter. But 
imagine a mind rich in experience of a varied sort. 
An object presents itself before such a mind; it is 
perceived, the view-point is suddenly shifted in the 
light of a new idea; laughter ensues ; again as quickly, 
another idea rises up more or less opposed, and 
opposing, again, a conflict and laughter; and so on, 
so long as these ideas arc capable of opposing one 
another. The mind, so to speak, jumps from one 
point to another. There is a constant shifting of alti- 
tudes in opposing directions. This peculiarity of the 
movement has to be dbtinguished from a systematic 
going round the objea or thinking of it. In the 
latter case also there is a steady and continuous 
shifting of ground, but there is no opposition between 
the one and the succeeding ones. No doubt in the 
course of your movement you may ultimately come 
to the point directly opposed to your initial view- 
pomt; but you do not laugh, for here the change has 
been so gradual and consistent in continuity. Suddenly, 
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however, if you can remember your original point of 
view, without thinking of the intermediate ground, 
you see the “humour” of it and are inclined to laugh, 
exclaiming, “what a fool I was, I did not notice it 
was so funny”. These frequent shiftings are possible 
more easily for a curious mind accustomed to think, 
and inasmuch as a person shows himself incapable of 
making such quick and sudden movement, his capacity 
for laughter is limited. 

It is interesting to observe that this thinking about 
the object, this revolution in our mind, has often 
a physical counterpart of a similar nature. This is 
observable in the case of children. Children are not 
wont to show the armchair laughter frequently. 
Their whole restless organism, unaccustomed to check 
physical expression, reflects their mental condition 
much more freely than is the case with the adults. 
Imagine some children at play. One disguises himself 
Uke a bear and turns this side and that to attack the 
others. The other seek to escape and laugh at the 
discomfiture of the pursuing bear; but notice the 
tendency for the child in such games is not to run in a 
straight line. They go round and round, and naturally 
enough; but they do not go round in a steady circle 
either. They are laughing and laughing, and every 
time they laugh they shift their mental attitude, and 
these sudden mental jerks are clearly reflected in their 
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physical movements from place to place. For obvious 
reasons, as we grow up, our mental condition is not 
freely refleaed in our bodily movements. Still, we also 
'convulse and writhe and wriggle in oor chair. 

For the mind to go round and round an object in 
this manner, in an inconsecutive manner, is then to 
assure for ourselves a series of laughs. And if our 
analysis of humour is right, it follows tha/thc man of 
the greatest humour is he who has the most curious, 
observant, and reflecting mind, who has a mind richly ^ 
stored with experiences, whose mind is capable of ( 
this Puck-like alertness of movement springing from 
point to point. In other words, the sense of humour J 
is quite rightly considered as a sign of great intclli- j 
genccy A man who possesses such a mind apprehends 1 
things quickly enough, but his mode of apprehension 
is different from the logical, gradual, consistent, and 
scientific manner of knowing. To have a curious, 
observing, and reflective mind well stored with 
experiences is to have an ^^understanding” mind, and 
Dr. Johnson, with his usual penetration, recognized 
this connection between humour and intelligence when 
he said, ”thc size of a man's understanding may be 
justly measured by his mirth” . And when Goethe 
remarked *‘the man of understanding finds everything 
laughable, the man of reason almost nothing” he was 
indicating tWs difference in mental movement which 
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we have explained. Goethe was a poet, and he intuit- 
ively saw the psychological truth. He felt that the two 
essential conditions for a sense of humour are a well- 
stocked mind and a capacity for mental hopping. He 
recognized that the scientific steady march of the mind 
prevents us from laughter, and he expressed this truth 
not in the manner of a psychological analyst, but in 
the language of poetry and conversation to which he 
was accustomed. Goethe’s meaning was not fully 
apprehended by many persons, for they had their own 
prejudices in the matter. Thus Professor Baillie says 
of this remark of Goethe’s: “Often the fun of the 
situation lies in a side issue, and to explain the case 
may blot out all suggestion or take the edge off all 
interest in them. . . .” This effect of mere under- 
standing of a situation has given rise to the curious 
view that laughter is due to imperfect or partial under- 
standing, and hence that the more we understand 
the less we are able to laugh. Goethe, betraying per- 
haps a national defect of mind, held this opinion and 
expressed it in the somewhat pedantic form akeady- 
quoted. On reading this, one is inclined to reflect 
with Hamlet, “there are more things, Horatio, than 
are dreamt of in your philosophy”. It is significant 
that Professor Baillie’s first sentence is an imperfect 
and vague feeling of the point of view urged here. 
He also talks of side issues and of the difficulty of 
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remember this is to escape being troubled by the 
difficulty of having to reconcile a sense of humour 
•with the amount of laughter in a person. There is, 
however, some truth in the common prejudice against 
loud laughter and its association with an empty mind, 
for, as we saw, a lively understanding always checks 
the tendency to such extravagance naturally enough, 
by the quick shifting of the view-point. Often such 
an explosion may mean a lack of control due to a 
deficiency of ideas. But as we have seen, loud laughter 
does not necessarily mean emptiness of mind. Indeed 
it may be a sign of great vitality of both mind and 
body ; conversely, a smile is, again, not a sure sign of 
wisdom and a well-developed sense of humour. At 
the same time we may often see men with a very well- 
developed sense of humour wearing a very gloomy 
physiognomy. Laughter in children, again, is generally 
more explosive, intense, and violent. This is because 
their instincts are capable of revealing themselves in 
their pristine vigour, imchecked by much wide ex- 
perience. Children, in fact, do everything briskly and 
vigorously. • 

■ What, then, is the true index of a strong sense of 
humour? We may say, though in a slighdy paradoxical 
manner, that the distinctive outward characteristic is 
a smileful dignity — not the rigid dignity of affectation, 
but the mobile dignity of a self-balancing nature, 
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f clf-balancing from the visdom of brains, experience, 
and continuous reflection— a dignity ilut is cipiblc 
of c\'cry sludc of feeling, but softened down to a smile 
by critical rcflcaion and assimilated experience. A man 
of this type i>crccivcs an occasion to laughter, but the 
impulse is slightly c!iec3:cd by some other, and soon, 
so tlui he docs not burst into laughter, while at the 
same lime to a been observer his face will reveal a 
pair of twinkling bright eyes and a quick succession 
of smiles— so quick ilut it all looks continuous. His 
smiles reveal only as muclt of the profound workings 
of his mind as the smooUi surface of liic ocean reveals 
of its depths on a calm day. I!c,bkc the sea, is capable 
of great convulsions and storms and tempests, but Itc 
is capable of bearing himself through tins »n tlic grand 
manner of the Padfic waxen when the skies arc clear 
and cvcr)'dung is bright. A strong sense of humour is, 
then, seen in wisdom, and we shall not be exaggerating 
when we say that all wisdom is marked by a sense of 
humour, and a great sense of humour alu^ays implies 
great wisdom, 'flic wisest man has Uic richest and 
liveliest sense of humour. Think of Shakespeare. Tliink 
of the hilarious laughter in some of his plays ; and yet 
in our mental vision of Slukcspearc we do not think 
of him as boisterous. And indeed his contemporaries 
have given us a portrait whiclt harmonizes with this * 
conception of ours. What epithets did Ben Joason 
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apply to him? Not “humorous” or great but “sweet 
and gentle”. We know that Shakespeare is wise, and 
we feel that he could have been only “gentle and sweet” 
as, indeed, he is declared to have been. And we also 
know that no one has surpassed him in humour. 

It has been pointed out frequently that humour is 
essentially intellectual. Speaking of the comic, Bergson 
remarks that “its appeal is to the pure intelligence”. 
McDougall says, “the reaction is elicited, not by 
any merely physical stimulation but only through the 
perception or intellectual appreciation of some complex 
situation of a specific nature”. BailHe notes that a situa- 
tion is presented and “on this situation some judgment 
is formed, in consequence of which the laugh ensues”. 
In our analysis we saw that the situation is complex 
in that it presents more than one perception; but the 
number of such perceptions depends entirely on the 
ideas or experience which a person has. Humour is 
intellectual in this way, but it is not “a purely intel- 
lectual process”, as Bergson considers it to be, dis- 
sociated from feeling. “Here I would point out as a 
symptom equally worthy of notice, the absence of 
feeling which usually accompanies laughter” (Bergson). 
Conceiving laughter as a mode of instinctive expression 
(as McDougall defines an instinct) we cannot grant 
that there is absence of feeling. And in the name of 
common sense, do we not feel when we laugh? The 
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liffiniltj- here is that we arc not often able to Jcfine 
he feeling. This is because we arc ordinarily able to 
dentify a feeling only when we arc aware of the pur- 
lose of the instinctive activity through continuous 
onation towards a goal. \X'c can recognize a feeling 
jnly in relation to its goal. If we fail to perceive the 
;oal we cannot define the feeling, and we speak of a 
'vague feeling which we cannot understand”. W'c 
idmit that we have some vague stirring in us, but 
thinking about it, we sometimes suddenly see where it 
leads to and we jump up andsay,''! feel inclined to do 
this”. Bergson, tlien, can be taken to mean only that 
we cannot ordinarily define out feelings in laughter, 
for, cut oil from the natural goal of aaivity, the emo- 
tions look colourless and something dificrent from 
the ordinary feelings which we aluays recognize 
because of their goal. Sometimes, indeed, we arc able 
to recognize our emotions in laughter, and then, for 
example, we say, “I laughed at my fears”. This means 
that the feeling of fear uas roused in us, but on per- 
ceiving that there ssas not sufficient cause for it, that 
is to say another inhibiting idea rising up, our “fear", 
the unused energy, finds vent in laughter. We think, 
then, that laughter is something diiferent from fear, for 
we failed to distinguish the change in circumstances 
and so faU to recognize the emotion in laughter as 
identical with that very fear, for now the feeling is 
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detached from its original goal. It would be psycho- 
logically more accurate to say that “my fear ended 
in laughter”. So also in every such instance of laughter. 

Humour, again, it is said, implies sympathy and 
detachment. McDougaU distinguishes between 
“humour” and “a sense of tlie ridiculous”. Of the latter 
he says, “when we say that a man possesses a sense of 
the ridiculous, we mean merely that he readily laughs at 
whatever is comic, absurd, or ridiculous”. “Humour” 
he restricts to the capacity to “laugh at one’s own 
minor misfortunes and thus to be able to make of them 
occasions for that stimulating and refresliing activity 
we call merriment”. Of the ridiculous he remarks, “by 
inventing laughter she(Nature) created the ridiculous”. 
And this “laughter was invented” to solve the problem 
of devising an “antidote to sympathy”. These state- 
ments are arbitrary and confusing. It is arbitrary to 
restrict humour to the capacity to laugh at ourselves, and, 
secondly, it is not an antidote to sympathy, for that is 
to suggest that humour tends to make a person callous, 
in that any sympathy he has always tends to be checked 
by his sense of humour. But McDougaU is also right 
in a very great degree. Laughter may serve as an 
antidote to sympathy. Man, because of his sympathetic 
nature, has to suffer for the miseries of others, and it 
is certainly a great advantage if he can avoid some 
amount of pain through laughter. But, as we have 
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cxplaintc! !auf;h:cr» ilicre is na need to consider it 
n'.trclj' as an antidote to pain through sympathy. 
Laughter is an antidote to aU pain, for all pain is due 
to unclicckcd instinctive activity. If you can laugh at 
all $uclt misfortune it is a great blessing. Use U'iscr a 
man, the greater arc his consolations in pain. Uui 
more than consolation, it is pure relief and satisfaction 
if there is laughter. But It is not generally possible 
for a man to get round to the other point of view 
in cs cry ease, Man's capacity for hnotvlctlgc and o:- 
pcricncc seems to l)c limiictl, and to that extent 
the obstacle to our fulftlmcnt of the insiinaivc 
aaivity stands immo\*ablc and we suiter. But if there 
is a man who knows everything, v.*e may l>c sure that 
he will be able to laugh at an\^hing and cvcr)ihing, 
and he will be free from pain. Tltat sometimes in 
actuallifc we arc not able loget rid ofourpaln through 
laughter Is no evidence that laughter is only .a device 
against the minor mishaps. It is so Ixxausc in certain 
directions our experience is vcty narrow, superficial, 
and limited. 

The part played by $)‘mpathy in laughter is not that 
it ultimately occasions laughter as an antidote to itself, 
as McDougall would have it, but tltat it widens the 
field of our personal experience and thus makes 
possible more v'aricd and frequent reactions leading 
to expression in laughter. Ouc interest in things is 
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not always directly personal. It is wider, and it is so 
because of our sympathy or sympathies. “The funda- 
mental and primitive form of sympathy is exactly what 
the word implies — a suffering with, the experience of 
any feeling or emotion when and because we observe 
in other persons and creatures, the expression of that 
feeling or sympathy” (McDougaU). Thus we can know 
things directly and immediately as they affect us, or 
we may have a separate type of experience through 
sympathy. Sympathy is thus useful inasmuch as it 
helps us to understand situations wherein we are not 
directly concerned. New interests are thus created, and 
experience and knowledge grow. Wlien the sympathy 
is very pronounced, we almost come to identify our- 
selves with the object of our sympathy. A wcU- 
developed sympathetic nature involves this capacity 
for identification with another. The larger and deeper 
the sympathy, tlie more we understand. We experience 
the same joys and the same pains. But pains are un- 
pleasant, and we should like to avoid them or get rid 
of them. These pains, due to our sympathy, may also 
find expression and relief in laughter just as other 
pains. The sense of humour may come into play 
herein, but sense of humour is distinct from sympathy. 
Sympathy can affect our sense of humour by giving 
us a wider understanding and thus furnishing greater 
scope for laughter. And it prevents us from unseemly 
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tion in themselves are not capable of producing 
laughter. 

Detachment, again, some consider to be an essential 
condition of laughter. Misconceiving the nature of this 
detachment, and partly, the nature of feeling, they have 
been led to say that detachment means a dispassionate 
view of things. We have seen that laughter is essentially 
“passionate” in that it does involve emotional play. 
We have seen also that humour involved detachment 
too. But the detachment is a detachment from the 
regular and original goal of the instinctive activity. It 
is the diversion into laughter from the usual end of 
an instinctive activity — a shifting of the ground. It is 
not total personal detachment. Laughter is never im- 
personal in this sense and, strictly speaking, such 
detachment is impossible so long as we are interested 
in a thing ; that is, so long as we perceive a thing at 
all. Detachment of this nature is synonymous with 
indifference. To perceive is to be in contact, in personal 
contact, with an object, and detachment and perception 
are opposites. You may be able to think of an objeict 
in a detached abstract way, but you cannot laugh. The 
detachment of humour is simply the ready and quick 
capacity of transition from one standpoint to another, 
not in the strictly continuous and steady manner but 
in the apparently erratic course characteristic of the 
process. 
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Yet another yolnt v.*c !m*c to con< 5 Jer j$ the rtUiion 
huntmir I'wn to expectation, iurpri?c, and novelty. 
We often 3 ay th.it the ur.otpeacd nr ncM* leaver 
us Turprhed. Toe Tcn'.aih it tn:c cnouy.h. MeDouftaU 
dcfinct turpn*c tluit: *'It is merely a condition of 
jtcncra! cicitcmcnt ... it is pnxluccd by an imptei- 
jion to vihich m*c cannot immcxhatcly adjust ounelvcJ, 
\vhich does not ct'oVc at once an emotional and 
conativc response. If it ilic momentary ftatc of con* 
fuswl cxdtcn^cnt vhich intcrvtnn bcttaccn ih.c re- 
cqition of the itnprestjon and tltc assumption of the 
appropriate atttiutlc to'a'anit it, a movement of con- 
flict and confusion l>ctuccn ih.c hahnual anticipator)* 
attitude detennined by tbc courjc of pre\*iout capen- 
cnee and tbc nev,* attitude ptovoVed by iltc unujuat 
courtc of ct'cntj.*’ It it then natural to esc|'<ct and 
anticipate that an ob]ca or the coune of events v,‘ould 
“fit in viih tbc context of our experience**. VClicn it 
does not, we are surprised, uc cal! the thing 
Now, humour has been dc3cril)ctl as a shifting of 
attitudes, and cs-cry time such a slufting tales place 
there is jcopc for surprijc, according as the object fits 
in or not with the context of our experience from the 
altered view-poinr. Tliis is to admit novelty as well as 
an expectant or anticipatory attitude. IJut the new and 
the unexpected and the surprising do not in tlicmsclvcs 
provoke laughter. Surprise, as McDougall points our, 
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involves confusion and misadjustment, while laughter 
is a definite adjustment. The unexpected and the new 
may often be found in a situation provoldng laughter, 
but they are not the cause of laughter. They serve to 
delay laughter by delaying a clear adjustment. 



CHAPTER IV 


Bergson and Humour — The Working of Humour — Himou^ 
in relation to hlalignity, Kuoodedge, Sense of Proportion — 
Some of Bergson*s Observations Criticised 

We have been insisting on an erratic mental movement 
in the working of the sense of humour. Bergson had 
a faint apprehension of the truth when he wrote: *‘so 
there is a logic of the imagination which is not the 
logic of reason, one which at times is even opposed 
to the latter, with which, however, philosophy must 
reckon, not only in the study of the comic, but in 
every other investigation of the same kind. It is some- 
thing like the logic of dreams, though of dreams that 
have not been left to the whim of individual fancy, 
being the dreams dreamt by the whole of society. In 
order to reconstruct this hidden logic a special kind 
of effort is needed by which the outer crust of carefully 
stratified judgments and firmly established ideas will 
be lifted, and weshall behold in the depths of our mind, 
like a sheet of subterranean water, the flow of an 
unbroken stream of images which pass from one 
into another. This interpretation of images docs not 
come about by chance. It obeys laws and, rather, habits 
which hold the same relation to imagination that logic 
does to thought." In other words, there is an irrelev- 
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ance, inconsecutiveness, discursiveness, but all seem 
to be connected together. There is a method in the 
madness. Is it possible to formulate the method? 

It is possible and we may do so by a diagram. The 
use of the diagram does not imply that everything is so 
mechanical, and with this caution borne in mind we 
may illustrate our position in the following manner. 


M 



(i) In this diagram O is the object, and it affects 
the circle of our consciousness and experience at A. 
At a particular moment we perceive it from A. This 
perception involves an impulse to conative activity, 
but this impulse is checked by an opposite impulse 
from B, and we get laughter. There is in this case 
thorough satisfaction. The intensity of laughter de- 
pends on the intensity of the impulse. There is com- 
plete and total reaction. 
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(a) It is obWous that all the points on the other side 
of the line in relation to A arc more or less opposed 
to A, with complete opposition at point 1). If from 
A you shifted your position to only E there is no 
complete hugincr. Tlicrc is laughter, but there is also 
some kind of dissatisfaction according to the degree of 
unfulfilled instinctive aaivity. 

(5) llic X? arc among the s'arious other points from 
whicli you might look at O. The limit of their number 
is in each individual ease set by his experience. He 
has the richest sense of humour who has the largest 
number of standpoints. But if A is opposed totally 
only at B, what docs the number mancr, it may be 
asked? Uvcf}thingl It is possible for us to turn from 
B to C 'Hicrc is here some opposition, the two po nu 
being on different sides of MN. Bui from C you turn 
to its opposite at D, and in this vi^ay the process can 
be rqieaicd according to the number of points a\*aiU 
able within you. But this transition rctjuircs suppleness 
of mind, and it implies a desire to look at a thing from 
X'arious points of view other than Uic one immediately 
struck. Curiosity, reflection, and richness of experi- 
ence we find thus «scmial to a Erge sense of humour, 
A man may have the curiosity and experience, but 
v/iihout suppleness of mind he can have verj* little 
sense of humour. 

(4) There arc two ways of moving your mind round 
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an object in the light of your experience. You can go 
along steadily from A to C and on through M to B 
and so on, or in the manner characterized by opposi- 
tion. There is a logical continuity in both the processes, 
but the one is governed more by similarity and the 
other by opposition. It is this contrast in movement 
which Bergson has characterized as something akin to 
the logic of dreams, which Goethe implied by con- 
trasting understanding and reason ; and which we shall 
distinguish by using the phrases “a scientific, steady 
course” and “a hopping, erratic movement”. 

Professor Baillie, quoting Sir Arthur Mitchell, 
“Laughter is a state of mental disorder”, characterizes 
it as an inadequate and absurd statement. Sir Arthur 
is certainly right in a measure, for the “hopping” looks 
apparently illogical. It is not really illogical. We can 
formulate the law that opposition governs the move- 
ment. If from A we went directly to B and from there 
to C (nearer to A) and thence to its direct opposite 
at D, and went on in this manner according to the 
possibility of greatest opposition, we get the highest 
example of humour. But often such complete opposi- 
tion is not realized. It depends on oneself. Sometimes 
one can only get from A to F and from F to P. Here 
there is only partial opposition, and the humour 
correspondingly is lighter. A mind which belongs 
to the former type, either by training or by native 
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cmJovmcnt, is superior to the latter t)'pc. Ortlirurily 
we can often attempt only Uic second type in con* 
vcrsaiion, and the humour of dcli!>cratc literature is 
seen to be superior to the humour of conversation, 
for obvious reasons. Tliis also explains why people 
who arc humorous when we read them arc not so in 
convcnaiion and daily inictcoursc. Tltc mental alert- 
ness and readiness arc lacking. 

Ikrgson is struck so much by tltis peculiarity in the 
psychology of humour that he m'crts to it again 
toia’ards the dose of his analysis. “If there exists a 
madness that is laughable it can only be one compatible 
with the general health of the mind— a sane type of 
madness, one might say. Now there is a sane suic of 
the mind ilut resembles madness in c\’cry respect, in 
whicli we find the same assodaiion of ideas as we do 
in lunacy, the same peculiar logic as in a fixed idea. 
Tliis Slate is that of dreams . . . comic absurdity is 
of the same nature as tlut of dreams. . . . Not in- 
frctjucntly do we notice in dreams a particular cre- 
scendo, a weird effect that grows more pronounced as 
we proceed. Tlic first concession extorted from reason 
introduced a second, and this one another of a serious 
nature, and so on till die crowning absurdity is readied. 
Nov.’ this progress towards the absurd produces on 
the dreamer a very peculiar sensation. Sudi is probably 
the experience of the tippler when he feels himself 
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pleasantly drifting into a state of blankness in which 
neither reason norpropriety has any meaning for him.” 
The explanation which Bergson gives of this and the 
conclusions which he draws from it are different, but 
the description is just what has been described as 
“hopping”. 

The relation of opposition between impulses so as 
to produce laughter shows us the possibility of partial 
laughter. Any instinctive activity checked rouses anger. 
When it is checked in the manner required for laughter 
it finds vent in laughter. But where there is only par- 
tial laughter, there is some dissatisfaction and anger 
consequent on the non-fulfilment of the activity. A 
part of the emotional energy dissolves itself into 
laughter ; but a part remains. We saw how in ordinary 
life the chances for partial laughter are greater than 
those for complete laughter. Even in a well-filled mind, 
there is sometimes bound to be insufficient opposition. 
If this is so, anger and pain are bound to be in actual 
occurrence a frequent concomitant of laughter, and we 
can understand how Bain came to regard laughter as 
springing from malignity. He speaks of “the inex- 
haustible pleasures of malignity”, as he calls it, and 
associates it with vituperation and ridicule. And of 
humour he remarks, “there is a kind of laughter that 
enters into the innocent pleasures of mankind; it still 
grows of the delight in malignity, which, however, is 
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loftcncO anti rc:’cc:r,ctl In a of vt*ay4**. If by 

tr.4ljyn5ty v,c talc Ilain to mean anger and pain, be 
h riplu to a gicai extent; ViX cannot, l)o\i‘cvcr, admit 
that laughter «|'ting^ from malignity or that malignity 
u aK'ajTi pretent in laughter, but iltat malignity ia 
often found accompanying laughter may be admitted. 
Bat frequent laughter without malevolence u jHJS^iblc 
only for the xcry wre man, thnugli c^'cn he, l>cing 
humanly linv.tnl, cannot I'c to tltat extent altogether 
free from anger. 

Omtider now th.c importance of ih.c fc!f*rcgarding 
Kr.timent, at McDnugal! callv it, in ita rclatirm to the 
jcnfc of humour. ‘'TliCfe arc two varsetm of ihu, 
xihich u.'c may dutingvmh by ilac nainca 
*»clf'rr-p<ct'. IT.e latter it mainly dotjnguohet! from 
the fonner in tlut it comprhea the dupootion of 
negative iclf-fcrllng ar well 34 the |>o»itivc sclf“fccling.” 
“'nic object of ihij icntimcnt of telf-rcgard la self m 
relation to foactv.*’ “It is the mo;t important of all 
scntirne.ms by reason both of its strength and liic 
fr^uenq* and far-reaching nature of its operations. 
Tliis ohjeex *mc* thus laecomts rcprcscmctl in the 
itruaurc of the mind by a system of thspositions of 
extraordinaq* extent and complexity, a system also 
whicli is associated with a multitude of past ca-cnis 
and objects located more or less definitely in time and 
place. And the connective dispositions of the system 
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being brought into play so frequently by every social 
contact, whether actual or imagined, become delicately 
responsive in an extraordinary degree as well as very 
strong through much exercise. Such is the sentiment 
of self-regard. In the normal man the two main 
tendencies of the sentiment, the impulses of self- 
assertion and submission, are duly balanced and the 
sentiment is properly called self-respect. XXHien the 
self-assertive tendency is unduly preponderant and 
takes the relatively passive form of finding satisfaction 
in merely contemplating the superiorities of the self, 
of enjoying the elation brought by the deference and 
homage of otliers (whether actual or fancied only) we 
call the sentiment pride; and when the superiorities 
(fancied or real) in wliich satisfaction is chiefly 
found are trivial or of the body merely, we call it 
vanity.” 

It is obvious that in the case of this powerful senti- 
ment it is capable of occasioning intense laughter or 
intense anger as the case may be. Reverting to our 
diagram let us consider the ways of its working in 
relation to humour. O is perceived from A in the 
sentiment of self-regard, i.e. with reference to the 
ideas which are organized into this sentiment. This 
sentiment is delicately responsive and capable of strong 
emotion, i.e. from the stimulus at A, _ so a powerful 
discharge of emotion takes place. If the sentiment 
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comprclicnds an opposite point B, and this is roused, 
laughter takes place — laughter at ourselves. If on the 
other hand the person is incapable of providing a 
point B in his experience, the instinctive activit)' goes 
on unclicckcd and seeks its usual methods of outlet, 
and anger or satisfaction may result. Tlicrc is only 
partial saiisfaaion, there is some anger or pain left 
behind. If the partial satisfaction is accompanic<l by 
laughter, we describe the laughter as bitter and hard. 
But in actual experience the self-regarding instinct 
is not easily opposed. We arc inclined only to seek 
those experiences which strengthen our self-esteem, 
and impulses in opposition to this arc rarely developed. 
It requires strong powers of imagination and rcficaion 
to strengthen the contrary' impulses, and when Burns 
prayed for that gift of seeing ourselves as others see 
us he recognized this difliculty. It almost looks as if 
it were a special gift to be able to see ourselves with 
other peoples* eyes. Naturally, then, in regard to this 
sentiment, our chances of laughter are limited. In 
other words, the average man finds it difficult to laugh 
at himself. If he docs, he docs so but rarely. And in 
the ease of the man of pride and conceit it is relatively 
impossible. TIic fact may be illustrated as in the 
diagram on the following page. 

If A is a point in the self-assertive instinct, it can 
get opposition only from the region of the sclf-abasc' 
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' ment instinct on the other side of the line MN. If this 
latter is not sufficiently developed such impulses are 
rare. In most people even this half-and-half basis does 
not exist in the self-regarding sentiment. The tendency 
is to force the line MN farther from the centre as it 
were, thus restricting the scope for the instinct of 
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self-abasement. While, then, a man of self-respect (as 
McDougall defines self-respect) will be able to daugh 
at himself, conceit and pride are the foes of laughter. 
On the other hand, it is to be noticed that any very 
excessive development of the self-abasement instinct 
is not also a proper condition for laughter, for then 
the scope for opposition of impulses from the other 
region is necessarily limited. It is a well-known fact 
that religious saints, with their characteristic humility, 
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often reveal but a poor sense of humour. A properly' 
balanced nature is, then, essential for a man with the 
sense of humour, and conversely, a great sense of 
humour implies a welhbalanced nature. Pride is the 
poison of laughter. Cut it will not be true to say that 
a proud man is incapable of laughter. He can laugh 
by virtue of his other instincts. But in aaual life the 
largest amount of our experiences arc incorporated 
into the context of our self-regarding sentiment, and 
the other instincts arc so complicaicdly inlcrsvovcn 
with it that pride practically restricts the sphere of 
laughter to a very narrow degree. A huge slice is thus 
cut off from the sense of humour, and the most in- 
tense kind of laughter will be rarely experienced. 
Nevertheless, it is not right to hold with some 
people ilut a conceited man is incapable of **truc 
laughict”, as they call it. Such a disunciion, we found, 
is not tenable •wiili regard to the nature of instinctive 
activity. A man can be found absolutely incapable of 
laughter only if all Ills experiences have been entirely 
incorporated with the self-regarding sentiment in a 
manner which comprehends all the other main in- 
stincts and is intensely coloured with pride, and if he 
is incapable of seeing an opposition thrust into his 
face. The self-regarding sentiment is common to all, 
and there is more or less pride in all of us. But it is 
fair to recognize that a man who can laugh at himself 
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has a dchet and more varied sense of humour than 
one who cannot. 

Now, when we speak of our experience regarding 
an object, whether direct and immediate contact or 
indirect and imaginative contact has occasioned it, we 
mean our “knowledge” of it. Experience and know- 
ledge are here used in an identical sense, and any 
distinction is abstract and for convenience in analysis. 
We use the word “experience” when we consider the 
situation in relation to the person, and “knowledge” 
when the personal element is not emphasized so much 
as the mental aspect. In other words, experience is 
personal, knowledge impersonal. In actual life know- 
ledge cannot exist apart from the person, but it is a 
useful distinction. Bearing this in mind, the various 
points X in our first diagram are only the various ideas, 
and the sum total of these ideas is our knowledge of 
the object. 

What, then, is humour in relation to knowledge? 
Our idea of the object from the standpoint A is 
incongruous in the extreme with our idea from B. 
Humour is, then, the result of incongruous perceptions 
of an object made possible from our knowledge of 
its nature and its relations to other objects. An object 
that is existing outside of us, which has not been known 
to us tiU then, is incapable of furnishing an occasion 
for humour in the first instance. At least two experi- 
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ences are necessary. A, as the first idea, will not cause 
laughter; but with B gained and the two placed in 
positions of contrast they give rise to a spark. Where 
it seems to provoke laughter even in the very first 
instance, the new idea is opposed from some previous 
experience in some vague way stirred through the 
complex texture of our sentiments. This is laughter 
from a misconception, and such laughter by mistake 
is common enough, but we are ashamed when we 
know better. Even in this case a previous experience 
of some sort is necessary. Humour is thus a percep- 
tion of incongruity through ideas already existing in 
the individual. We see an object from the two points, 
A and B, but we are likely to forget or not to notice 
that the shifting has taken place only within ourselves. 
We are apt to think that the object presents incongru- 
ities. The object may be capable of making incongruous 
movements or not, but in either case a change of 
standpoint is carried on within us. The old astrono- 
mers thought that the sun moved round the earth, and 
as we go in a train, “the houses and the trees go 
wheeling back”. The illusion that humour involves 
always an incongruity in the object has had its origin 
in this manner. We may, from the intellectual point 
of view, say that humour is a sense of the incongruous 
suggested by an object in its nature and relation to 
other things as known to us. 
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“As known to us.” Humour, then, is essentially 
subjective and not objective, though an object outside 
of us may stimulate the impulses. “Object”, used so 
far, has included both objects outside us and the 
stimulus supplied from within ourselves through 
thinking and imagination. It would be more precise 
to speak of a situation for laughter than an object of 
laughter. “A situation” will then mean the contact of 
a person with a stimulus, whether this stimulus comes 
from outside of him or rises from within himself. 

Again, our knowledge of an object considered 
objectively has three aspects; it may have to do with 
the nature of a thing as a whole in itself, with the 
relation of its various parts one to the other, or with 
its relation as a whole to other objects of the same 
class or of different classes. These two latter aspects 
are meant when we speak of a sense of proportion. 
A sense of proportion may be defined then as a sense 
of relations. Our knowledge includes the sense of 
proportion, and on a particular occasion a sense of 
relations is more affected than the rest of our know- 
ledge of it. Humour, from this point of view, may be 
described as an interference with our sense of pro- 
portion: but such an interference is not the only 
source of humour. 

We may now with advantage consider the truth 
of these statements made by Bergson, “Several have 
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t!cfinc<! man as an aninul that laughs. . . . ITicy 
might cs^ually s»,‘cn have dcftncsl him as an aninul that 
is laughal at.” ”nic fi«i point to uhidt attention 
should l>c callcti is that the comic docs not exist 
outside the pale of wlut is sirirtly called human. 
A landscape may \yc beautiful, clurming, and sublime, 
or insignificant and ugly; It sa*ill never be lattghablc. 
You may laugh at an animal, but only because you 
have detected in it some human attitude or expression.” 
It is not quite rclc\*ant here for us to ask what is llic 
comic, what is the ugly. For the present we shall 
consider if It is the truth that man can laugh only at 
the human, Bergson docs not want to say ilut man 
laughs only at man, for he knov.'s that nun laughs at 
other animals too. Hence he abstracts and speaks of 
the human. He would go even further and say "you 
laugh at a dog tlui is lulf-dippcd, at a bcti of aruft- 
daily coloured flowers, at a wood in whidt the trees 
arc plastered over wdth cicaion addresses, etc." True. 
Our theory also docs not confine the sources of laughter 
to man alone. Some people laugh at a hull-dog’s 
appearance, but the dog^fandcr is more appredative 
of its “beauty”. People laugh at the bcliaviour of their 
pets. But Bergson would say that the laughter in all 
these eases is due to our detection of something 
hum-in in their attitudes and behaviour. Really this is 
too far-fetched, and we cannot easily rccondlc it with 
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our commonsense and actual experience. I do not deny 
that sometimes a man may notice something human 
in the animal’s behaviour and laugh at it, but if we 
examine ourselves carefully we are then laughing more 
at the man in our mind than the animal itself — ^if we 
are laughing at a thing at all. The animal say, the dog, 
reminds us of some person A and there is roused in 
us a sense of incongruity regarding the man. This 
explanation may seem to support Bergson’s contention 
that it is the human we laugh at. But there are occasions 
when we laugh at an animal without thinking of man 
at all, consciously or unconsciously. In such cases, it 
is our knowledge of the animal’s nature, etc., that gives 
us the necessary condition for laughter. And to Berg- 
son’s statement that we do not laugh at a landscape in 
itself, one asks, “Why not?” We laugh at an unfortu- 
nate painter’s daub when he calls it a landscape. We do 
not look at a landscape in that manner. Our predisposi- 
tion to believe that any kind of landscape is as it should 
be is what prevents us from laughing at it. You do 
not think of the landscape as the poor attempt of a 
definite landscape-maker. But if you thought of its 
Author definitely and His ways of working, or if you 
know something of landscape creation yourself, surely 
there is no reason why you should not laugh at it. 
We exclude from our conception all possibility of 
nature working in a humorous way, for we believe 
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that naiufc can nn*cf p,o vttn\p,. \Vc think of nature 
i\ impcnonsl an«i M'iihout In?c1!lj;cncr. Hut* indetti, 
j'Tj «n UtT.h at c%*cr)thinp tf ynu luvc the necniar)’ 
rrrnul hiflj^rnunJ. You can Uo/^h at rvm the frf>d« 
ihnn’elro. AnJ vhen Ilcnan wt(! i!wt In our 
\itin: nuiroTtune?. u-'C can lure tmr eonioUtion Ijj* 
laughing at the gtxli, he vn\ not mcftly roundjng oft 
a paradox. And Gocti>e, at tit have noticttl, taid that 
to a man of undentandsng c^ttytlung h laughalde. 
TItc true ctmr of lWf>pon lio In hii ajjumptjon that 
Mc laugh at a thing. In ln%f ting clarets vttlt a quahiv 
t‘f UuglubjJity Uerpon utni Itywi! actual faai. Hut 
ht» hn'Dunt jxtutn of ohterration enahlext lum to 
pcircivc the truth In ion>c taiy, for he Mta l«! to 
ctinclodc tlut the <»nc enmnton thing fmrnd in ohjeett 
of laughter is the human element. Hamlet tpolc of 
holding the mifTof up to natute. It Is truer to laj* that 
the wuld i« Itself a mirror and u‘e tec in it only <mr 
oMm rdlcxtlon. Uergmn's itatcn^cnt, then, that mx 
laugh at iIk human, an be true only if it means tlut 
u‘c laugh, and objects outside of us nuy give us 
occasions for lauglitcr. Ijughtcr is an emotional ex- 
pression, and a thing in itself is ncs‘cr lauglwhlc. 
Hou*cs*cr, a fahchoosl is often an oblique vision of 
the truth, and so far Ihrrgson is right. 

Tliough with Bergson we annoi hold tlut we laugh 
only at what is strialy human, we may still say tlut we 
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laugh mostly at man. The vast majority of the occasions 
on wliich we laugh arc concerned with man. This is 
natural enough, for the majority of our experiences 
ordinarily have to do with man himself. The self- 
regarding sentiment with its extent and strength 
attracts to itself a large part of our experiences, and 
holds them together as a magnet attracts and holds 
together iron filings. This, as we have seen, sometimes 
involves also a distinct limitation in regard to the scope 
for laughter. It prevents a man from laughing at 
himself, but it does not prevent him from laughing 
at others where his self-esteem is not affected adversely. 
And it limits the possibilities of laughter concerning 
other animals. Man thinks most of man, and he gets 
more occasion for laughter from man. His sympathies 
are not ordinarily so largely developed as to compre- 
hend other creatures, and where it is otherwise there 
is no reason why he should not get occasions for 
laughter from them. Domesticated animals do indeed 
give him many occasions for laughter. But this question 
regarding the classification of objects in their capacity 
to provoke laughter is, really speaking, an idle inquiry. 
As I have said, we do not laugh at a thing. We just 
laugh. Any object, live or dead, will induce laughter 
in us in the degree in which it affects us emotionallj^ 
in the manner required for this kind of emotional 
expression. 
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H-v'riAT fj $!h!!r.'.ud in IjVrrji'iirr — h fh 
7‘U:r:tj thjsf if 

Turning lo litcruure, let ui note hota* humour rrptrrKi 
iitclf there. Ikftitc vc ^'rt>cccil futtlrcf, Irnu'CAcr* uc 
should fcmcmIjCT a very commonplace rhuinction— 
iliat literature is not identical uith life. It vnuld teent 
ilicrc h fto need for inrbting on flu's diftinaion, u-luch 
notyxly u'ould f lu'nl ofdcnving. Ilut a» a matter «f fact, 
those u*ho Itavc analyicxl humwir in literature h»\c 
often ignorcil the dirtinction. They forget that in actus! 
life u'c arc in immediate contaa u*jih it, uherrat in 
literature ux touclt life only ihmugh the rmhum of 
the utitcr, and, ignoring this, they have l»cen Inst fty> 
ready to lay down thdr !asi*t where they ihouhl Ixr 
content only to note and deictil>e, and not define, liven 
Shakespeare las not been csemptetl from this cavalier 
treatment by critics. 

But critical legislation for the guidance of writers 
may no doubt be undertaken in all good faith, and I 
do not mean to suggest that the theorists have been 
deliberately impertinent. In spite of goo<J faith, how- 
ever, their error is tlictc. And this lies its ignoring the 
distinction nolical above, and as a conscrjucncc /U 
n-rarff tifui ne/f^r which a writer lias iitilired for 
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rousing his reader’s sense of humour are identified 
with humour itself. The writer may use any device, 
and so long as he succeeds in stimulating the sense 
of humour in his reader he is humorous; but this 
humour is to be stirred, not in relation to himself, 
but to the experiences which he presents there. To 
get the reader to laugh at yourself is easy, for any 
fool could do that, but to get him to laugh with you 
at what made you laugh, that is humour in literature. 
And the number of such situations depends on the 
genius of the writers ; but on account of the common 
human element in the psychology of writer and reader, 
the situations so presented must represent some com- 
mon characteristics and a classification of these is 
interesting to study, though they cannot be reduced 
to a formula to help in the creation of humour. These 
formal methods have very little value accordingly, and 
man, not being a machine, cannot create literature 
according to a formula. But they have a value in 
testing the truth of any analysis of the psychology of 
the sense of humour. Thus, when we speak of the 
devices, means, or methods of humour, we mean only 
the forms in which a sense of humour has manifested 
itself. Such devices are exaggeration, contrast, and 
degradation, rigidity, mechanization of life, etc. It will 
be noticed that all these phrases insist on a condition 
of incongruous perceptions, called differently from 
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different points of view. Contrast is more general, 
while degradation, rigidity, mcchanirjtion implic ca:- 
alution, flcsilnliiy, etc. Kou* as the scope for inenn* 
gruhy is as wide as the universe Itself, it is a mistake 
to limit it to any one particular tjpe. To do so is, as 
1 said, to make the mistake of taking the form for tlic 
life wiihin, to create ludicrous theories of the ludicrous. 
Tor illustration ! slull refer to isvo examples: 

(i) Bergson formulates one cluractcristic of the 
comic in these u*ofds: “Any incident is comic that 
calls our attention to the phpical in a person when it 
is the moral side that is concerned.’* Obviously 
incongruous perceptions may take this form as uxll 
as any other, hut to say tliat this is the only or essential 
form is to go beyond the truth into the regions of 
absurdity. Tims Bergson asks: “WTiy do we laugh at 
a public speaker who snceacs just at the most pathetic 
moment of his spcccli? Wlicrc lies the comic element 
in this sentence taken from a funeral spcccli and quoted 
by a German philosopher, ’He was virtuous and 
plump’? It lies in the faa tlut our atttr.tlon is suidtr.ly 
rtcaUtd fren the soul to the body.** (Italics mine.) If this Is 
so, we should laugh when, obscr\’ing a man at prayer, 
our attention should suddenly be attracted to a piece 
of plaster falling from the wall around. We should 
laugh when the icmnt announces dinner to a philo- 
sopher reading in his library. We should laugh when 
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a person expressing his love to another suddenly looks 
at her face or holds her hand ! 

“Let us now give a wider scope to this image of the 
body taking precedence of the soul. We shall obtain 
something more general, the manner seeking to outdo the 
matter, the latter aiming at ousting the spirit. Is it not, 
perchance, this idea that comedy is trying to suggest 
to us when holding up a profession to ridicule?” asks 
Bergson. Certainly not. The comic poet may do so if 
he likes, but there is no reason why he should not 
think of making me laugh in some other way. All that 
is required of him is that he should provide me with 
the necessary incongruous stimulation. Whether he 
does this in treating manner and matter, or letter and 
spirit, or body and soul, is immaterial to me. Bergson, 
anxious to deduce laws, seeks to raise every expression 
of humour into a law by itself. Thus he goes on: 
“When Bridoisou, the judge, comes stammering on 
the stage, is he not actually preparing us by this very 
stammering for the phenomenon of intellectual ossi- 
fication we are about to witness? What bond of secret 
relationship can there be between the physical deform- 
ity and the moral infirmity?” asks Bergson solemnly, 
and as solemnly answers : “It is difficult to say. Yet we 
feel that the relationship is there, though we cannot 
express it in words.” Now, honestly, do we feel any 
such thing? I am sure I did not think till now that 
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stammering may be due to a moral infirmity, till 
Bergson pointed out a possibilit)’ that it might be. If 
I laugh at a stammerer it is because 1 am accustomed 
to hear people talk vnthout a stammer. In a nation of 
stammerers, the individual who docs not stammer will 
provoke laughter as much as a stammerer makes us 
laugh. Dr. Johnson somewhere compared a woman's 
preaching to a dog's walking on its hind legs. Would 
anyone care to make a similar comparison to-day? 

(a) I shall take one more example from Bergson. 
“We laugh ever}* time a person gives us the impression 
of being a thing*’, says he. And after giving a brilliant 
description of wo circus clowns colliding and jumping 
and falling over and over again, whiclt he had actually 
witnessed, he remarks: “At that instant appeared in 
all its vividness the suggestion that the nvo artists 
had gradually driven into the imagination of the 
spectators, ‘We arc about to become . . . we arc now 
become solid wooden dummies'.” “1” is all the 
comment that one would like to make on this passage. 
The truth, let me repeat, is tliat there is no limit to 
the ways in which incongruity may present itself, that 
any situation, whatever it may be, whicli rouses in us 
incongruous emotions will stir us to laughter, and any 
attempt to classify tlic situations because of their ex- 
ternal resemblance to one another will only scr\»c to 
make us blind to the central truth within. It may be 
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convenient for us to classify men as Aryans, Mongols, 
Negroes, etc., but to take such a classification as 
applying to the “human” element that is common to all 
these types of men is to go beyond what is warranted 
by facts. If one were tempted to formulate a law of 
the comic on the lines followed by Bergson, one would 
like to say, “To confuse methods of achieving an end 
with the end itself is a characteristic of the comic”. 

Baillie defines laughter in these terms : “Laughter 
arises when the character or process of an object 
which is considered to refer to an end, real or supposed, 
is judged to be partially or wholly incongruent or 
incoherent with the end in view.” This, again, is 
another way in which incongruous emotions may be 
roused in us, and a writer may work on these lines 
and give us plenty of occasion for laughter. But as 
an explanation of the nature of laughter it is hardly 
sufficient to cover all cases of laughter. 

Baillie refers to this concrete illustration in support 
of his theory. “Almost every child seems moved to 
laughter at the spectacle of a malicious wind playing 
havoc with the dandy’s dignity and carrying his hat 
by leaps and bounds far down the street with its owner 
in hasty pursuit.” Here, the only connection between 
the object and the wearer which is required to main- 
tain the dandy’s dignity is ruthlessly broken ; the object 
makes off on its own account, regardless of its place 
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in the purpose of his life; the dAndy insists on the 
rchijon bcl'v'cen himself and his hsi iKing hq)l up, 
while ilic hat as obviously disowns the rclationship. 
Neither can get rid of the other, and yet Imth arc for 
the lime being inctingrucni with each otltcr, the dandy’s 
dignity with the present position and doings of the 
hat, the hat with the present feelings of the dandy. 
Observe, again, tlul the important agent in the situ- 
ation— the dandy — is not really injured in the process, 
he is only temporarily diseomhted. Substitute a frail 
old man for the dandy and the situation ceases to l>c 
lauglublcai all but to the ill-disposed, and calls forth 
other emotions, sucli as pity. IJaillic’s analysis of the 
situation is admirable so far as it goes, but it docs not 
explain clearly why this substitution of the old man 
for the dandy should cease to provoke laughter. It is 
obvious that Baillic also is laying a greater emphasis 
on the object ilian on the laughter. Otherwise lie 
should have realized the full force of the di/Tcrcncc; 
when it is the old man, one of the emotions roused 
is pity, and this is stronger than the other emotions. 
Pity here ovcrtt'hclms the other emotion, and laughter 
docs not ensue. But he also rccognircs that where pity 
is not great, as in the ill-disposctl, there is laughter. 
That is to say, laughter here is not a question of the 
old man or tlic dandy particularly, but of what emo- 
tional rcaaions one is capable. It is not so much a 
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question of incongruity between means and end, but 
of incongruity between emotions. Baillie insists a 
trifle too much on the object in relation to the subject. 
Yet it is noteworthy how very near Baillie comes to 
the truth. This is because he gives a very wide meaning 
to “means” and “ends”. “The range of ends in con- 
nection with which laughter may be invoked is strictly 
unlimited”, and this idea leads him ultimately to sa)^ 
“We can laugh at all things, small and great; for the 
laugh is not the result of a calculation of weight or 
importance, but of the sense of incongruity of process 
with end in view, whatever the process be and what- 
ever the end be”. If Baillie identified this “process” 
with the train of instinctive activity, and the “end” 
with the goal of such activity, he would have been 
where we are. But to him “means or process” and 
“end” are anything; to us it is strictly instinctive. 
Hence his theory is too vague; and this is so because 
he gives external objects an essential importance in 
relation to laughter which, according to us, they do 
not possess. 

Bain, analysing the various situations in life and 
laughter, finds that it is difficult indeed to reduce 
humour into a formula, but regards one common 
characteristic as always accompanying it: “It is only 
giving one single aspect under the present head to 
mention the widespread influence of loss of dignity 
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or degradation in esteem and importance.’’ Bain’s 
position is a virtual admission of the fact that situations 
in tlicmsclves arc multi-faced as regards laughter, and 
the only thing that is common to such is the human 
subjccti\x element. At the same lime Bain, unable to 
look at it this xi*ay, finds in the situations a reflection 
of the actual mental process which he c.'tplains as 
degradation. Degradation, in fact, is just another form 
in which incongruous perceptions may present them- 
selves when looked at from the point of vicu' of the 
object provoking laughter. It is just another device 
which a vwter can make use of in the mcciunicnl 
manner to create humour. But, even so, the device 
has to be used with discretion if it is to succeed. “We 
refrain in ordinarj* circumstances from rejoicing over 
injury to a person or estate.” Th.it is as much as to 
recognize vaguely the truth that where one of the tivo 
incongruent emotions is more powerful than the other 
(in this ease the pain caused by sympathy) laughter 
cannot take place. Some people can actu.illy laugh in 
such situations, where a man of delicate sympathies 
feeJs only distress. Degradation, then, has a suggestivx 
value like other devices: but, in literature or life, in 
itself it is not capable of explaining humour. Bain also 
confuses life and literature to a certain extent, though 
in his analyses of examples of literary humour this is 
not so visible. His explanation of the psychology of 
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the laughter is faulty or imperfect, but his analysis of 
the literary mechanism in a passage of humour is 
accurate. This is as it should be. He is perfectly right 
to say as he does, for example, “Hudibras finds an 
occasion for the ludicrous in the morning dawn. The 
device consists in a degrading or vulgarizing simile : 

“The sun had long since, in the lap 
Of Theds, taken out his nap, 

And like a lobster boiled the morn 
From black to red began to turn.” 

Bain speaks of the device of degradation in this 
connection, and justly. But the humour of it lies in 
how far to us this comparison to a lobster is vulgar- 
izing. Vulgarity is an individual matter, and where men 
agree in regarding a thing as vulgar, they have built 
up a common sentiment. Accustomed to look at the 
sun with refined feelings, the comparison strikes us as 
humour. But I doubt if it would provoke a smile from 
others. Fisher-women might sing the lines without any 
consciousness of the humour. Sun-worshippers may 
consider it an occasion for just resentment as sacri- 
lege and blasphemy, and so on. Incidentally, we may 
notice Bergson’s interesting comment on this very 
passage. Bergson is never content like Bain to call a 
device a device, but would immediately raise it to the 
dignity of a law, and he brings this passage under a 
general rule : “A comic effect is always obtainable by 
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transposing the natural expression of an idea into 
another key. Take as an example the following de- 
scription quoted by Jean Paul Richter, ‘71tc sky was 
beginning to change from black to red, like a lobster 
being boiled’. Note that the expression of old-world 
matters intemis of modem life produces the same cfTcct 
by reason of the halo of poctr>’ which snrroundsclassi- 
cal antiquity.” If so, one wonders whether Jesus had the 
same ideas when he spoke of old wine and new bottles 1 
Bain, however, is not altogether exempt from the 
errors of his assumption. Tliesc are seen when he is 
tempted in his turn to classify the instances where 
“humour” has been softened. Bain suggests nine ways 
In whicli the malignity, as he calls it, of the ludicrous 
or of humour may be mollified, and he considers that 
“Tltc essence of the art lies in mollifying ingredients 
that appease the sympathies ■uiihout marring the 
delight”. Tliis is, in effect, a warning that, in suggest- 
ing incongruous emotions, a writer runs the risk of 
stirring some strong emotion in the reader without 
being able to resist and divert k into laughter. This is 
a real risk, and to get over it one should have great 
psychological insight into the working of the human 
mind and great powers of observation regarding the 
A^’ay in which one’s readers would have developed 
their sentiments, or how one’s reader’s experiences can 
be delicately handled. For this reason, indeed, humour 
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in lilcratiu'c is a rare phenomenon in any great extent. 
A writer is apt to lack sufficient sympathy or to have 
too much ; in either case he fails in humorous effects. 
To the extent to which a writer is capable of putting 
himself in rapport with liis readers, or the other way 
about, his humour is appreciated. Voltaire’s humour 
provoked the orthodox. A writer careless of the pre- 
judices and opinions of his readers is apt to tread on 
corns and cause a howl instead of laughter. 

Apart from this confusion, due to an identification 
of the devices with humour itself, there is another 
source of confusion in the misapprehension of detach- 
ment in relation to humour. We have seen detachment 
can mean only one thing: the withdrawal of the 
conative activity from its natural goal, its interruption 
before the complete fulfilment or usual expression, on 
account of an opposing impulse. This detachment 
may be partial or complete, according as the latter is 
strong enough or not. A writer, or author, may or 
may not feel the detachment. His humour will affect 
us accordingly, and in the latter case he will not 
impress us as a true humorist. But often a writer’s 
cleverness will enable him to conceal his real attitude 
because of the reader’s sentiments. The effect of the 
stimulus on the reader will depend entirely on himself. 
The author’s business is to present what he thinks is 
likely to stimulate the reader in the manner required 
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by the psydiology of laughter. He will impress us with 
a sense of detachment if the impulses whicli arc pro- 
duced in us arc sudt as dissolve completely in laughter. 
We have no means of knowing how the author would 
have felt when he described a particular situation. 
Being human like ourselves, we expect that he also 
would have laughed. 

Sometimes it happens tliat the author docs not give 
us the two stimuli, but is content to give us only one. 
In this he depends again on the rcadcr*s sentiments, 
lie expeas that the sentiments of the reader will 
suggest the other ncccssar)* stimulus from within him- 
self. In these eases, an author’s success will depend on 
his capadty to gauge accurately the possibilities in his 
reader. If his judgment goes wrong, he may only 
succeed in stirring in the reader some other emotion, 
such as anger or disgust; or, where the stimulus is 
weak, just indilTcrcncc. The mistake which many 
would-be humorists make springs from this ignorance 
of the psycholog)’ of humour. Such men arc apt to 
think that what occasions laughter in themselves must 
afiert another also similarly. Many an attempt at con- 
vcrsational sparkle ends in fiasco in this way and a man 
raises a laugh against himself. thinks he is humor- 
ous — the assl” — so he is judged. In speaking of the 
detachment of a humorist, then, we judge him entirely 
by the effect on ourselves. The more the sentiments 
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are shared by the author and the reader, the more 
chances he has of achieving “detachment” or, in other- 
words, “laughter”, full and free. 

Often this detachment is misunderstood as a kind 
of personal indifference or lack of interest, as a kind 
of impartiality. There is no question of impartiality 
here except in the sense that the two stimuli are equal 
in intensity and opposite in direction. A man, if he 
wishes, may thus quite deceive us in regard to his real 
interest in a question. Of course I do not say that 
authors always deceive us. They can if they wish to. 
Consider Shakespeare i'lTo judge a man’s interest by 
reference to the humour in his writings is often mis- 
leading and precarious. It is quite possible for one to 
make you laugh at things which he himself holds in 
dreadful earnest. In ascribing detachment to a writer, 
we are only transferring to him the effect produced on 
us. An author’s impartiality in this matter may be 
compared to the impartiality of an honest judge in 
summing up a doubtful case to the jury. ^ 

Detachment, again, is often confused with a dis- 
passionate nature. This is a mistake, as we have seen, 
for laughter is the natural expression of feelings. The 
man who does not feel cannot laugh. Humour does 
not and cannot involve absence of feelings. We may 
more correctly speak of an abolition of feelings through 
laughter. The dispassionate writer is generally “dry” 
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and his humour will be very thin. Dispassionate 
■writings involve a careful selection of words, an 
avoiding of words that arc likely to stir the reader s 
emotions deeply. Such a writer creates r. faulty im- 
pression regarding his feelings, and there is a degree 
■ of self-effacement in his writings. The impression on 
the reader also is correspondingly weak, and the scope 
for laughter naturally diminished. Such arc, generally 
speaking, philosophical and sdcntific writings. But a 
scientific treatise docs not imply tlut its scientific 
author is free from human feelings. 

What has been said about ‘Mctachmcnt” and the 
true psychology of laughter should enable us to judge 
the relative value of the various means a writer thinks 
of in order to induce laughter in us. A writer who 
feels that he cannot depend on the sentiment of his 
reader for an impulse to spring up of its own accord 
offers both the required stimuli. The most common 
device in this connection is called "contrast”. Wlicrc, 
however, he can rely on us for one of the impulses, 
he is content to use exaggeration or degradation. 
These formal methods of contrasted pictures arc not 
in themselves "humour”. Contrast may be used also 
to heighten our pain or anger or some other particular 
emotion. To remember this is to realize where the 
theorists of humour went wrong in speaking of con- 
trast as the essence of humour. There is contrast in 
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humour, but contrast as a literary device is not to be 
mistaken for humour. Cato might break his sword and 
convert it into a ploughshare. 

What has been said so far then insists on humour’s 
most characteristic feature, its dependence on know- 
ledge and sympathy. Just one illustration will suffice. 
“In a very lively comedy”, says Bergson, “we are 
introduced to a Monte Carlo official whose uniform 
is covered with medals, although he has only received 
a single decoration. ‘You see, I staked my medal on 
a number at roulette’, he said, ‘as the number turned 
up I was entitled to thirty-six times my stake’.” 
Bergson quotes this as an instance of humour. In this 
instance it is clear, however, if the humour was to be 
appreciated by one, he should have known beforehand 
that the man was entitled only to one decoration (the 
official had staked his decoration). A fuller appreciation 
of it would be possible, again, only if you had some 
interest in roulette. A soldier under Cromwell, who 
hated all games as due to the Devil’s ingenuity, would, 
I imagine, be more tempted to be angry with the 
officer for his love of gambling than to laugh at his 
vanity. Often such instances of failure to appreciate 
humour are ascribed vaguely to temperaments. As a 
matter of fact they only reveal a lack of knowledge 
and sympathy, and consequent difficulty of compre- 
hension, in a particular case. 
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Ummr—Vahhff ard Shhsjxsn-Ac^hh 
RdiMaht end Ctn\infts 

We may now test our theory in another u*ay. We nuy 
work out its fuU consequences in a panicuiat line am! 
see how far they are exemplified in literature. Inujjinc 
a writer anxious to give us the txfrtmt possibilities of 
humour embodied in a particular charaner. We shall 
assume that the writer has the necessary genius, 
imagination, and insight into human nature to nuke it 
all successful in the result. But how might he conceive 
and present this chanacr on the basis of the theory of 
humour here worked out? I should think that **F*— 
for so we shall name the imaginary' cliaractcr — would 
reveal these tnits; he could he dn clopct! only on 
some such lines as these: 

F should have great native gifts of intelligence and 
have an “alert” mind apablc of “hopping about” from 
point to point. 

F should possess a great wealth and variety of ex- 
perience. 

Embodying the extreme possibilities of humour, F 
would seek a laugh in almost every situation. Some- 
times his previous experience may be expeaed to fail 
to furnish him with the necessary inhibiting point of 
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view. We may then be sure that with his reflective 
powers F would still seek to “create” a view-point. 

He would be ingenious if he could not be natural. 

Always to seek laughter is to get our instinctive 
energy broken up before it wins its goal, to get it 
short-circuited. Such a short-circuiting is, however, 
in its turn, limited by the exigencies of the physical 
organism. Natural desires to that extent, for example, 
for food, drink, etc., would then certainly be pursued. 
But general activity would be reduced to a minimum 
by the habit of seeking self-expression in laughter. F 
could thus easily be characterized as slothful and lazy. 
He would eat and drink. But he would work for this 
only if he were compelled to it, if his creator would not 
conceive him otherwise. Even if he should fail to get 
his food and drink at times, he would only be inclined 
to laugh away his disappointment. Only sheer despair 
would make him angry with the gods, and even so 
his humour would check any long-standing malice. 

Barring the immediate wants of the body, he would 
not be the slave of his desires any more than he could 
help. His conduct would be different from that of 
others. He is anxious for comfort, but beyond this he 
has no ambition. He would be fond of society, but he 
would not care to wield any power over it. Society is 
to him only a vast field from which he would pick 
many occasions for hearty enjoyment. Society is the 
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theatre where he plays. Society gives him the contacts 
neccssar)* to buRt into sparks. Being so, the ideas which 
have a powerful hold on others have no influence on 
him — rather they liavc no continuous influence on him. 
There is a looseness and suppleness, accordingly, in 
the organization of the sentiments within him. He has 
no principles to steady him. His humour dissolves 
cver}'thing, and principles require a continuity of 
interest which it is not in his nature to give. His char- 
acter is created by the circumstances of the moment. 
It would be diflicult for us to explain his conduct with 
reference to the ordinar}* standards or canons of 
society. He may steal, but he is not a thief by habit. 
He may fight or he may choose to run away. He is 
not ruffled if you sneer at his cowardice, he can offer 
a cool and convincing excuse. You may despise him, 
but you cannot easily provoke him to anger. But 
he has self-respect, a self-respect, howc\xr, which 
is not based on your standard of it in yourself. 
You may laugh with him or at him. The number of 
these occasions would depend on F’s creator, on the 
imaginative fertility he has in inventing adequate 
situations for F. If the circumstances arc such that F 
has not to strain his intelligence overmuch you could 
laugh with him more often than at him. Again, if the 
circumstances arc such that they do not involve a 
frequent breach of the Ten Commandments, your con- 
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tempt for him would not grow so strong as to choke 
your enjoyment for you. But an occasional breach, 
though it may puzzle our judgment when we seek to 
estimate F’s character by our usual and traditional 
standards, adds salt to the dish, it must be admitted. 
So we shall prefer to see F going at it at times. 

Always inclined to laugh, and almost always able 
to do so, F naturally would have few enemies. He bears 
no malice himself and he forgives with a laugh as 
hearty and sincere as any. Is it any wonder that F 
would happen to get loved more generally than 
otherwise, though despised? 

Always inclined to laugh, which means that there is 
a break-up of activity before the end is reached, F, as 
suggested above, would give us the suspicion that he 
is slothful and indolent. But, as a matter of fact, his 
real capacity for action, his vigour, cannot thus be 
easily judged or measured. He lays himself open to 
be misunderstood in this as in other things. When 
forced into action you would find in him an unsus- 
pected vigour that would surprise you. Why, the very 
fact that he laughs so often and so heartily is because 
his instincts are very strong, because he has an abund- 
ance of energy, though he is wont to let off steam by 
way of laughter. F, for example, would run away from 
a fight if he could get the chance : but prevent him, 
and force him into it, he is capable of as much valour 
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as any of your serious heroes. Any might show* 
it, you say. True, but there is a slifTcrcnee. If T was 
running away from mete fear ami forccil hy circum* 
stances to remain, he would feel it painful lilc any; 
but in F’s ease he would not l>c the viaim of fear for 
long; F would hutj} his fears and also figlit as 
bravely as any. As, however, on most occasions a 
person could escape, F would Ik the first to notice fh.c 
clunre of doing 50 and take advantage of it. He would 
thus Ik knowTi as rather a coward, and when he sliows 
fight on a subsequent occasion an inconsiitcnq* would 
he laid to his creator’s credit hy the reader. As a 
mailer of fact F is not necessarily a coward, and our 
conception of humour enables us 10 reconcile lucli 
apparent inconsistencies in F when he shows them. 
F is cowardly crJ \*aliant. It ail dq>end 5 on circum* 
stances. 

Always seeking laughter, we said iliat F \x*ould be 
ingenious at times. Docs this not involve sclfKlclusion? 
Yes, it docs. He might delude himself on occasions, 
hut sucli moments do not last. It is obvious that, 
possessing as he docs sucli a ricli sense of humour. Ills 
self-delusion must in its turn get tiissolvctl. 

J^Lct us now think of wlut persona! apj>carancc F 
might he expected to possess. I lore llic creator of F has 
no lurd-and-fast rules to guide him. He judges hy tlic 
general experience of those to wliom he intends to 
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present F ; ordinarily there is nothing to prevent liim 
from associating so much humour with a very lean 
person. But the large majority of people would seem 
to prefer F stout. They feel that hearty and comfortable 
ways of living are bound to produce stoutness, and 
there is something to be said for that feeling. F, then, 
would be made “fat”. It is only appropriate, we grant, 
in another way. F is disinclined to work, and we 
associate “fat” with sloth. And if F is made just a 
trifle stouter than our ordinary conception of stoutness, 
it does not detract from his merit. It is a decided ad- 
vantage for him when he presents himself before us, 
seeing we are what we are. 

F’s age also has to be settled. He cannot be con- 
vincing if he is very young. Where could he have 
gathered all that experience of his? This takes lime, 
and F cannot therefore be young. The older a man the 
larger and more varied his experiences, and so may not 
F be a very old man? No, F may not be a very old man 
either, for then he cannot be expected to possess the 
energy that he has. F should stand somewhere between, 
more leaning to the old than to the younger and 
greener side. There is something appropriate, again, 
if F is made a trifle old in years, for you can sympathize 
with his general laziness much more easily seeing that 
he is both old and fat. 

We might also take a glance round as to whom 
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<tnjU \k fttiftt !^i ctJT.j-jnkini. \Vc noitctU »?ut 
r cjnn'»! hy t^U very rMotc hive a t!c!iricy lo-aarx!! 
the m'vril ot any f<»r iV.Jt mMtff. ««f ^‘xjetj. 
T5vi # *!'tvi!\'anT>yc f«t Inm if Ik «-crc let 
in rnjxvtiVK t<xiciy. XV»th all these tense *vf hununst 
tlirx' tJjtrr n'< c’^xr.ly !>mt thst uhich h;ntlt ihetn 
t«i^v*.hct. llu* meini that the ontr ttxictr tn •Ahiclt 
r \i\c vjtlvnit tnjiity fn h:t ilsn ftty anj lenj^tli 
f«f time it 3 X'-K'scir vhuh «!*»ct r>f>t iJnnV mnsch «?f 
the Oxnmin.*.mm!t— a t-xiciT c f ihseae^Iisrl'n?, tie. 
It it true that tutha tKartr^fxt n^t fsic f'thr ne-ert* 
t jty ij'yjTtistJon til.idt he ticienn. ani! I-.m u?t mint 
ihttrforc nften fill fiat. Hut V r Ixr psvm fr»f a 
<r»fr-pjnlon« ahsf,*^ is-jsh the t«:hen. ir*^ntlwhjj -tthM ii 
intrttjf^cni ml ap5»trt3atnr« tT»n>jclw>i*j- -shn d<*r» n«»t 
InTaVthcOffr-nuntlwn?* to tlcMwattly aniUlcfiantly* 
tstmcl^Kly opah^c <«f i!rit«r.p cwt the \yc^i fmm l\ 
s ptinre if \oj hie. t^xntjr or in tlsipunc-^ihfejph a 
phner it nxa ninumic for a »rah»t hie I'. 

HnitJrt, I' n'/pht alto Ik ditiirtf^uisltct! fiorn the trtt 
of hit ct>mpanion« In one or Vsa'o uajt. I* raxx\ 
not I>c Ik)jt) *'Iou-**. lie miy.h? IxJnnp. to the nnlt of 
onhnary ptntlrtncn, tf rtot to tlic ifntrwrraq-. 'Hut hit 
ili other stSvintap^rt, for, to, ttne vniulil not lx atir* 
pthetl if V h naturally more ctlucatctl than his “lou*** 
companions, if Iw octationilly hrin}*a in a Ijiin tap, 
or maVet a ttfertnee to t>ools. Tlunc tlsinpi, apain, 
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would give F an importance in the eyes of his low- 
born companions, and that other princely fellow, his 
creator adds, need not feel sorry that he is mixing 
with F. F, if princes could only know, is a prince 
himself in all but birth, and a right companion for 
intelligent princes if they cared to release themselves 
from the decorum of their usual life. But certainly, 
you cannot give F a princely companion for ever, for 
princes too have their duties later, and then, of 
course, the prince shall go his way and F his — but F’s 
way is the way of death, for humour, even of this 
extreme variety, cannot thrive without a fit stimulant. 
And the writer, whom we imagined as working at a 
typical instance of extreme humour, has also to stop 
somewhere; he shall make his prince a king and kill 
his F, for stop he must. 

An extreme instance of humour may then be made 
to incarnate on the skeleton here outlined, and if it 
is ventured to suggest here that Shakespeare’s Falstaff 
presents these features I hope that it will not be con- 
sidered quite so much presumption. For, in the first 
place, according to the theory of humour and the 
deduction from it of F’s character, we found that while 
F presents apparent inconsistencies of character he 
is really not inconsistent. Even so, Falstaif, who has 
presented so much difficulty of interpretation to critics, 
looks natural and consistent enough. Secondly, Bain, 
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aioalysing FalstafT’s character, gives a picture which 
docs not difler from, or which touches at many points, 
our analysis of F’s character. 

Titus Bain mentions that (i) critics seem agreed that 
he defies the lava's and decencies of life; (a) Falsiaff 
is not a fool nor a hypocrite: he has ingenuity and 
resource; ()) he has unabashed effrontcr)'; (4) much 
of the pleasure that he gives is very* coarse and gross; 
(j) there is little attempt to give him redeeming traits 
of afiection and generosity; (6) his companions are 
low; (7) he is cov.-ardly and wicked. We have seen 
that there is nothing surprising in these features in 
connection with F; that some of these arc as they 
should be. And so when Bain proceeds to ask, “The 
question now is, what, if any, arc the defects of the 
personation as a work of art; which things may we 
reasonably object to as violating the critical laws?” the 
only answer is : “For heaven’s sake do not talk of 
defects and critical laws in this temple of Shakespeare’s. 
It is just blasphemy and ignorance.” I do not suggest 
that Shakespeare is above all laws or critical defects, 
but it is just as well that we might be prudent till we 
know better what humour is. I agree also that that sort 
of reply is not suffident answer to Bain’s critidsm, 
and if Bain does convince us of Shakespeare’s defects, 
we must of course accept them, the less though Shake- 
speare may look for it, as Truth is the object in view. 
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Bain’s objections to the portrait of Falstaff are (i) a 
superfluity of grossness and coarseness; (2) Falstaff 
ought to have had occasionally strokes of retribution 
meted out to him for his wicked conduct; (3) his 
language could have been more refined; (4) while 
Falstaff was a coward in real danger his admirers very 
properly indicate the courage of his brazen-faced lies, 
denials, and evasions. “This has a pleasure for us. . . . 
Just as we enjoy the ingenuity of a criminal eluding 
the search of a policeman ; (5) this pleasure, however, 
should be accompanied by a mild abhorrence of his 
misdeed.” Of (i) and (3), we saw that such a condition 
is inevitable in F’s environment. For a person to live 
like that and not be affected by it at all is not general 
experience, and Shakespeare would not contradict 
general experience. Of (2) we might say that Falstaff 
is punished sufficiently by being made to live in such 
conditions. Shakespeare wanted a free field for the 
exercise of Falstaff ’s humour and he yielded sufficiently 
to his critics’ moral demand when he put him down 
to be the companion of low fellows. Let us also 
remember that while Falstaff does many things 
“wicked”, he does them only among men and women 
who do not care to judge him by any severe stand- 
ards, and that Falstaff has not played the villain with 
saints and heroes. To punish him again was to check 
the ebullition of his humour, and Shakespeare was 
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doing his best to make him flow freely out like a 
fountain. As to (4), we found tltat in the ease of F it 
was inc\-itablc ilut he should have a reputation for 
cow-anlicc and courage at the same time, and we arc 
not surprised that FaUtaff should also like that. 
Of (5) we may renurk that Shakespeare was writing 
for men and the children of men. And really, again, 
we are free to condemn Falstafl, to abhor him. If we 
do not, the mistake, one should think, lies with 
ourselves rather than with Shakespeare. Who knows 
if there may not be a streak of pure cussedness in even 
the l>cst of us? 

but all these diflicultics vanish on the basis of the 
ihcor>* of humour explained here. Palsiaff docs not 
present any inconsistenej* if we take him as the embodi* 
ment of humour — of humour whose true nature it has 
l>ccn so far my attempt to explain. And I suggest that 
Shakespeare, though he has not given us a thcor)* of 
humour, knew the truth about humour, and in FalstalT 
he was presenting to us that Trtuh rather than any- 
thing else. It lus been maintained by some tliat in 
Falstaff Shakespeare has given us a view of the world, 

• complcmcntar)* to that represented by Hamlet. Wliat- 
c^•c^ this latter might be, I repeat that Shakespeare u'as 
giving us in Falsiaff a striking embodiment of the 
real truth about humour, and as such it is a perfect 
work of art. An instinct giving rise to purposive 
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activity may get thwarted in three ways, (i) It may 
get short-circuited into laughter; (2) It may rebel 
against the obstacle and get broken up, bringing de- 
struction on the organism itself; (3) It may struggle 
and struggle and in some way, excluding destruction, 
in some measure attain its object and peace. I suggest 
that in Falstaff Shakespeare has given us a picture of 
the first,’^ in his tragedies a picture of the second, and 
in his last plays a picture of the third alternative. It is 
in the nature of things that the first alternative should 
give scope only for a single play while the two latter 
should tap the fertility of his skill and genius to a much 
larger extent. 

Falstaff is unique and has been inimitable. But in 

recent times a great French writer has given us a close 

approximation of him. M. Anatole France possessed 

one of the finest intellects known to literature, and 

his Abbe Coignard challenges comparison with Falstaff. 

One would not be exaggerating if one said that in 

J I do not include The Menj IP'/ves of Windsor. The story 
goes that Shakespeare wrote it to please the Queen, who 
wished to see Falstaff in love. A Dr. Johnson, in the eight- 
eenth century, did not choose to bandy civilities with his 
Sovereign, and he was full of common sense. If, then, in the 
age of Sidney and Raleigh, a Shakespeare humoured his 
Queen, instead of trying to convince her of the psycho- 
logical impossibility of the feat set to him, so much the 
wiser he — and the story could be true. Critics have found 
the play decidedly inferior, and the Shallow scenes greater 
in interest than the amorous episodes of Falstaff. 
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I'Abbd Coignard M. France giving ihc world hss 
own characteristic edition of the English FaUtafT, for, 
in faa, the only main diflcrcncc bettveen Sir John and 
the Abbd is that the Abbi has erudition and is capable 
of the philosophic irony of his creator. But this is 
not a diflcrcncc in essentials. Anaiolc France was not 
deliberately imitating Shakespeare. He also knew the 
Iruilt about humour, only in conceiving ll\e character 
he thought it fit to present him in the garb of a learned 
AbW. He had his own reasons for this, for, unlike 
Shakespeare, who emphasized humour as a dissolvent 
of aaion, Anatolc France emphasized humour as a 
dissolvent of opinions, and particularly, as in this 
instance, religious opinions. This accounts for the 
AbWs philosophical irony as well. For the rest, there 
is no feature in Sit John which is not chaiacicrmic 
of the Abb£ also. And it is significant to note that 
Shakespeare never makes FalstafT speak in verse. 
Steady and deep and continuous emotion, the motive 
of poetical self-expression, is necessarily inconsistent 
with humour, and FalstafT uses only prose. Reflection 
is ncccssarj' for a great humorist and the Abb6 is made 
out a philosopher. How suggestive again of the seri- 
ousness of their convictions tliat both Shakespeare and 
France should have invested their creations with a 
halo of pathetic glorj* when they removed them from 
the stage of existence. FalstafT and tltc Abbd were not 
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intended merely to provoke an idle laugh; in them 
their authors sought to give us a great psychological 
truth. 

We might consider an example or two more of 
instances of humour in literature. I shall depend on 
Bain for my choice of them. 

(i) (a) “Pantagrucl having first implored the aid of 
the Great God, his Preserver, and made public pra3'er 
in fervent devotion, by the advice of the Pilot held 
firmly to the mast. Friar John was stripped to the sliirt 
to help the sailors; so also were Episteinon, Pono- 
crates, and the rest; Panurge alone sat on the deck 
weeping and lamenting. Friar John, seeing him, cried 
out, ‘By the Lord! Panurge the calf; Panurge the 
blubberer; Panurge the coward; you would do much 
better to help us here than to sit there crying like a 
cow!’ ‘Be, be, be, bous, bous, bous,’ replied Panurge. 
‘Friar John, my friend, my good father, I drown — 
my friend, I drown. It is all over with me, my spiritual 
father, my friend — it is all over. The water has got 
into my shoes by way of my collar. Bous, bous, bous, 
paisch, hu, hu,hu ! I drown ! Bebe, bous, bous, bobous, 
bobous, ho, ho, ho, ho, ho ! Zalas ! zalas ! now I am 
like a forked tree, with my heels up and my head down. 
Would to God that I were now in the ark of those 
blessed fathers whom we met this morning, so devout, 
so fat, so joyous, and so full of grace. Holos, holos, 
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holes, rahs, zalas ! this u-avc of all the dc\-il5 (wm aJpa 
Pro/)— 1 mean ihistt-avc of the I-ord—wll ovcna hclm 
our ship. ZaUsI Triar John, confessjon. Here I am 
on my knees. Ctr.fittef^ your sacred benediction!’ 
'Thousand dc\*ilsr cricU rriir John. *Do not let us 
s'a'car,* said Tanurge, 'to-morrow as much as you 
please*." 

(/») *T sinkj 1 die, my friends. 1 die in charity ss*ith 
all the world, rarcuxll. Bous, Ikjus, bousou-wanwaus. 
St. Miducll St. Nicliolasl now or ncs'er. DclisTf me 
from this danger, and 1 here make a solemn vow to 
build you a fine large little chapel or two iKtwccn 
Condi and Monsorcau uhcrc neither cow nor calf 
shall feed. Oh, ohl pailfuls arc getting doum my ihmat 
-~lx)us, i>ous. Uow devtltsh bitter and salt it is! uh, 
you sinned just now, Ttiar John, you did indeed; you 
sinned when you su*orc; think of iliat, my former 
cronyl Former, 1 say, because it is all over udih us; 
with you as well as wth me. Oh, I sink, 1 sink. Oh, to 
be but once again on dr)' ground; never mind how 
or in what condition; oh, if I was but on firm land 
with somebody kicking me.** 

Of Rabelais, Bain says that he is more a genius that 
an artist. Tliis judgment docs not concern us here. 
But of the first passage Dam*s remark is, "Tltc delight 
in chuckling over a cou-ard is luxuriously provided 
by the author’s splendid invention of drcumstanccs in 
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the picture of a storm at sea”; of the second, “The 
timidity of Panurge is only equalled by his hypocrisy 
and meanness.” We certainly chuckle over the coward > 
and the mean hypocrite, but is that all? That Panurge 
is a coward and hypocrite does hardly explain why we 
laugh. Rabelais, with a true sense of humour, has 
given us some effective contrasts that tickle. Still, one 
should think that a complete explanation of the passage 
could be possible only if we recognized that Rabelais 
has endowed Panurge himself with a lively sense of 
humour. There is also a subtle contrast suggested to 
us between Panurge’s “sense of humour” and his fear 
in conflict with each other. His fear is great, but not 
strong enough to stifle his sense of humour. 

Comparing Panurge with Falstaff, one important 
difference stands out. If a keen sense of humour deter- 
mined a person’s conduct entirely, as in Falstaff, we 
saw that he would then at times be the victim of self- 
delusion which, in Falstaff’s case, however, was easily 
and quickly dissolved in his humour itself. In Panurge 
there is self-delusion, but his humour is not strong 
enough to dissolve it. Panurge’s fears are stronger, and 
to this extent the conception is inferior to that of 
Falstaff, and Shakespeare by so much the superior 
artist and psychologist. 

We can now easily understand why Bain should go 
to the length of saying that “as a purer specimen of 
io6 



genuine humour we may now refer to Don Quixote”. 
OvTien Bain speaks of puritj* he is involved in moral 
prepossessions. These have no place in a scientific 
malysis, and we are forced to conclude that Sliakc- 
speare’s humour, as embodied in Falstaff, is as pure, 
true, and rich as humour ever can be. In Falstaflf 
Shakespeare has sought to give us not only a humorous 
character, but to embody also the psychological truth 
about humour. Cervantes had undoubtedly a rich and 
lively sense of humour, but Don Quixote is no/ a 
humorous character. He provided ntany occasions for 
us to laugh, but he has no humour himself. He is the 
victim of self-delusion, and humour is its foe. It is 
through his self-delusion that he induces our laughter. 
Cervantes’ genius lies in the vivification of such a 
character, and in the invention of the circumstances 
wherein such a character is to play. With all his 
impressiveness, Don Quixote strikes us as rather 
unnatural and exaggerated. Falstaff is also unnatural 
and exaggerated, but he never impresses us like that. 
The one is an antithesis of tlic other. While Falstaff 
always seeks to make use of such an outlet as humour 
provides for self-expression, Don Quixote never once 
does so. An absolute closure of the outlet may be 
possible, but it is not so probable in real life, except in 
the regions of psychopathology, or psychology of the 
abnormal. To say Don Quixote is not humorous is 
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not to deny that the book Don Quixote is humorous. 
Cervantes’ genius "was limited, and the diflFerence 
between him and Shakespeare may be expressed thus : 
while both had a strong sense of humour, Shakespeare 
knew in addition the truth about psychology of 
humour as well, of which Cervantes seems to be 
ignorant. It might be objected that there is notliing 
on record to show that Cervantes did not know the 
psychology of humour; but then he has not given 
us a character like FalstalF which embodies that truth. 
We judge an artist’s work by his Art ; and Falstaff is 
the touchstone of true humour. 
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Par/icular forms of Vhmmr — Vi/upfralhnSt Satirf^ 117/, 
P/m, J/rwy — Humour end Concdj 

It remains for us to consider some of those forms 
of humour so-called — ^“vituperation*’, “ridicule”, 
"satire”, "sarcasm”, and “wit**. 

Bain has spohen of our delight in malignity, and 
“appetite for the inHiction of suficring**, and, earlier 
than Bain, the Frcnchnun La Roclicfoucauld re- 
marked that we experience a sort of pleasure in the 
sulTcrings of even those who arc dearest to us. Bain 
differs from the French epigrammatist only in the 
apparent "scientific air” with which he says things. 
It does not come in here that ux should discuss the 
truth of these statements. But it has to be pointed out 
that Bain confuses issues when he identifies delight 
in suffering wth our delight in reading an effective 
description of suffering. Life is confused with its 
litcrar)' representation. The so-called delight “in 
malignity”, which Bain mentions, is only our satis- 
faction of the sense of humour in the face of a work 
of art. 

"Vituperation** Bain excludes from "humour”. 
This need not be. Judged in reference to the vitu- 
perator, it is more an expression of his anger. He is 
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just abusing another, finding a vent for his pent-up 
anger. But the reader’s delight in it springs from 
different causes. It is not the satisfaction of hearing 
another abused, as at a street row. He does not sym- 
pathize with the writer to the extent of feeling exactly 
like him. The distance between himself and the writer 
is all the greater when the object of the vituperation 
does not rouse his interest. The interest which a reader 
feels to-day in the LeUers of Junius is certainly not the 
kind of interest and satisfaction which Junius felt in 
writing and publishing them, or his contemporaries 
felt in reading them. There is, again, a difference when 
a person reads his favourite Daily’s attack on a publi- 
cation of the opposite school. In this case, one is not 
feeling differently from the writer of the article. It is 
apparent that between these two cases there is a differ- 
ence in standards of judgment. With regard to an 
article in to-day’s newspaper, one judges too person- 
ally; with regard to the letters of Junius one’s judgment 
is more literary. And any satisfaction that we feel is 
due to the sense of humour that we possess ; though 
it is true that humour is possible for us because we 
do not feel like Junius or his contemporaries. 

“Vituperation” and “ridicule” differ from each 
other. The former is a simple and direct expression 
of anger ; the latter expresses anger with a conscious- 
ness of superiority and an element of humour in it. 
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The reader's delight in ilicsc is clue nuinly to his own 
possession of a sense of humour. Saiirc is distinguished 
from ridicule and sarcasm only in the proportion in 
which these ^*arious elements of pride, anger, and 
humour arc mixed together. A rigid definition is 
difficult, but it can be suggested tlwt tnic satire is 
found where there is more humour, less anger, and 
least personal superiority. The mixture depends on the 
writer himself. Wlicrc a pleasant mixture has been 
acliicvcd, we extol the writer as a great and gentle 
satirist. We do not mind, we shall in fact l>c all the 
more pleased, if he should rc\’cal more liumour and 
kindliness than anger. In this case we arc in doubt as 
to whether we shall call him a humorist or a satirist. 
In the ease of the great satirists whom we lm*c acknow* 
lodged to be so by critical tradition, this difficulty has 
arisen. It is clear why this should be so. And when a 
writer is less kindly and humorous than satirical, he 
is unhesitatingly dubbed gloomy or q-nical. In pro- 
portion as his sense of superiority is felt to be less 
we sympathize with him more, for othcrv.'isc he is 
apt to rouse our resentment at his sense of superiority, 
and this is to interfere with the effect of his writings. 
In these respects, Tliackcray, Pope, and Swift offer 
striking illustration. 

The definition of wit is made more difficult by the 
fact that most critics disagree as to whether they 
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in restricting the term wit to sudi forms of humour 
which arc conditioned by remoteness of experience and 
economy of words. An “epigram’* would dificr from 
“wit” by not necessarily observing the former con- 
dition. Remoteness of experience would necessarily 
lead to ingenuity as a general feature of wit, so much 
so that a person al\x'ays seeks the ingenious and the 
remote when he v.*ants to be witty. Implying incon- 
gruit)’ of perceptions it is humour, but, limited in its 
formal application by other circumstances, it is dis- 
tinguished from other types of humour. Tltc distinction 
that is usually made between “wit” and “humour” is 
artHidal and baseless, and misunderstands the nature 
of both, while helplessly forced to acknowledge 
intctrehiion. The truth Itas been already stated, and 
we arc not surprised that wit should at times provoke 
more laughter, as distinct from smiles, tlian is conven- 
ient for the classifying critic. It depends on lum who 
listens, on the mental background w'hich he possesses. 
If the incongruous ideas roused in him arc of strong 
cflcct he must laugh, though generally, when the wit 
is more ingenious, the experience touched more remote, 
the chances of downright laughter arc less. 

Bain’s observation that in the ease of the pun the 
humour is due to the plurali^ of the meanings is true. 
It is enough for us to recognize that even puns arc 
humorous in proportion to the nature of the incon- 
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hU qcj, and in dealing \k4th conuovetaial subject) Uu) 
is X gtcit idvif.ugc Among mtxictn wiiicts Aru{t»!c 
I'Vancc uied il CotuiHcndf and ctTcttivciy, and he used 
it to test il;c truth of opinions. Ikcauic iljcy wcic 
leriuus opinions, wimc of them tusi mctcly opinions 
but indisputable ttuiKs in the c)c» of iheif holtlcrs, 
bony in these instances Ms*ai dctctilxd as philosophic 
iiuny. Dtanutic itsmy, again, is only anoth.cr instance 
of the me to ^shich ituny is put, and does not dnrer 
in ascnce ftum ituny as gcr^crally undctsirxHh 

We sluU nou' (aVe up th«c relation of Humour and 
Comedy. Humour no doubt, nuy l>e used in tragedy, 
and this U sup;>ottcd by Use practice of great wmen; 
but u'iut maiks out comedy as separate in its relation 
to humour? 

Let us first ask ourselves if humour as such is 
opablc of ctcaiing a comedy as u'c conceive it to be. 
Inuginc a number of FalstaiTs in varying degrees 
acting and reacting on one anoilier uith none else 
interfering. Would Uut be a comedy? We shall certainly 
get plenty of occasions for laughter. If a play of this 
sort can be written at all, there is no reason why it 
should not be called a comedy. Dut it does not seem 
to be (sussiblc; at any rate even Slukcspcarc v.'as 
content to give u$ but one ralsialT. Tliis is because 
we saw, as in the case of FalstaiT, humour is a dis- 
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Humour, determining the tone of a play, determines' 
the scope and nature of the subjcct-matlcc also for a 
writer. 1 Ic is hampered again by the necessity of giving 
a verisimilitude to his story if he wants to make ic 
realistic. A writer may be content, however, to give 
us only convincing cluractcrs, or a convincing story, 
or he may give us both — all, of course, determined in 
accord with the demands of humour. We may Iiavc 
thus serious comedies, satirical comedies, ronuntic 
comedies, and farces, etc. I1ie distinction between 
these is not one based on humour. These types arc 
a mixture of humour, truth, idealism, and other 
things in various degrees, but all alike in that they 
possess a distinctly humorous tone. 

Ic is necessary to discuss, in passing, the particular 
use of comedy as a **social discipline'’. The “comic 
muse” may be able to carry out this noble measure, 
but let her have no illusions on the matter. If we 
subject ourselves to her lashing we do so of our 
own accord, and the discipline is obtained through 
ourselves, thtougli our enriched sense of humour 
which grows stronger with increased exercise, with 
increased experience. Here, again, the confusion 
between Life and Literature has led to the cloud- 
ing of agreement among critics. In life, discipline 
is often obtained in a didcrent way. More often 
than not, it is forced on the individual. A person 
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PARTICULAR 1* O tl M S OF HUMOUR 

to us; it should also make us see. Butcan it.^ Tltc sight 
depends on us. Where we arc willing to see and under- 
stand, comedy is apabic of social discipline, but to 
say Uut “laughter is given us as a means of cHct^vc 
social discipline” is as true as saying tliat the sex 
instinct was given to A, B, and C so tlut they ought 
happily marry the girls D, E, and F before a registrar 
or a priest! 
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UGLINESS AND DEAUTY 


if wc arc to call an object ridiculous ; and die ridiculous- 
ness of the object depends on die strength of the 
feelings roused. 

Bcwccn die ridiculous and die “ugly” there is only 
a diflcrence in degree. When, in diccompoundcmodon, 
the feeling of disgust predominates over the other two, 
dicn we describe the object as “ugly”. Tlicrc arc varying 
degrees in “ugliness” even as in the ridiculous. But 
this depends on the occasion and die individual who 
passes the judgment. Ilidiculousncss and ugliness arc 
csscndally a subjective experience, and in reference to 
objects, they arc only the expression of our feelings 
in their presence. It is certainly possible for us to give 
“reasons” for these feelings, but the possibility is due 
to the ingredient “sense of humour”. The “ugly” we 
may define only os diat which jars on our sense of 
the fitness of things, of their nature, and of their 
relations to one another, and which aho causes 
loathing and aversion in us. 

Beauty is likewise subjective, and k is equally a 
judgment which we pass on objects when dicy affect 
us in a particular manner. Beauty is what fits in har- 
moniously with our experiences. That which stirs our 
sendments without giving rise to incongruous im- 
pulses is what is bcaudful. But to sdr a sendment is 
to rouse impulses. These impulses arc directed towards 
the object, because the object is a stimulant and the 
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UGLINESS AND UEAUTY 


incarnation of ugliness; yet as a conception, as a piece 
of artistic creation, he is admirable. When we speak of 
Caliban as ugly we arc judging him in relation to our- 
selves; when we admire him, we arc viewing him as 
a product of Shakespeare's imagination and comparing 
him with other similar expressions of genius. The tw'o 
judgments involve two different mental view-points. 
Often the change from the one into the other is not 
rcaliicd by us, and our critical judgments show a 
corresponding confusion. Tlie common talk about Art, 
its scope and nature, its different types, Romance, 
Realism, and Idealism, the large differences of opinions 
which it involves, the diflicult)* of reconciliation of 
these— all these reveal that the common conception 
has not touched (ruth and would therefore require 
looking into. 

We have to begin from the beginning. The state- 
ment “fire burns" is an expression of experience. 
'Ibis experience involves two elements— ourselves and 
fire, the subject and the object. It is possible accordingly 
to express it with more or less cmplusis in reference 
to one or the other. In communicating an experience, 
tltcrc are thus two ways possible, each implying a 
different standpoint and emphasis: a personal and sub- 
jective, and an impersonal and objective. In the former 
ease die personal element is the determinant of interest ; 
and in the latter ease the object. On the basis of this 
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UGLINRSS AND BEAUTY 


course, Uic common human element. Art has to do 
with individual experience; Science ignores the indi- 
vidual and tliinks only of the similarity in individual 
experiences. While the appeal of Art is thus to the 
complex nature in us, the appeal of science is restricted 
to tlic single instinct of curiosity. Art, having directly 
to do with the person and his experience, is concrete, 
while in Science a process of abstraction has taken 
place. And because abstraction is the second stage in 
tliinking, Art is born earlier than Science. Both deal 
with the irutli of human experience. But Science, com- 
muniadng this, seeks to establish a mthmitj and 
tanshUrxy bccu'ccn the experiences of individuals, 
while Art insists on a consistency of experience only 
with regard to the single individual who communi- 
cates his experience. It is true that a knowledge of 
the larger continuity and consistency involved in 
Science must react on the individual Artist; but Truth 
in either ease is not fundamentally different, One would 
think this was what Keats meant when he gave ex- 
pression to his feeling that Beauty is Truth and Truth 
is Beauty. 

The cultivation of personality and sincerity is then 
essential in Art, and its appeal and force depends on 
this. Where this is present to a remarkable degree, its 
impressiveness is beyond question. It is because^ of 
this we say Art is so much more human than Science. 
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t’ C L t S n S ^ AND D n A U T Y 

our own introspective lubits, or our capacity to read 
our fcclinj’S aright. 

People oficn speak of **icndcncicj’*,--Utc tcndcnc)’ of 
a work of Art to prtxlucc this rcault or tluc. The only 
tcndcnc)* whieJt a work of Art can be reasonably 
expected to possess is tlut it should help us towards 
a clearer self-expression fur ourselves if need be, for 
an anisi's responsibility tou*ards us is over if lie lus 
succeeded in clearly communicating to us wlut he lus 
liimsclf experienced. Dealing as he docs only witlt his 
owm personal experience, it is unreasonable tlut he 
should be demanded to otter us guidance. We nuy 
profit by his experience or nor, but tlic responsibility 
of such a guidance is not his. And an artist is forgetting 
the limits of his true funaion in relation to society 
when lie otters to prcacli and propagandize. When he 
docs so he is clullcnging us, and we may accept the 
clulicngc or not. Direct inducements to a course of 
action do not belong to the province of Art. Art 
nuy modify us through ourselves, but this is quite x 
different matter. An artist nuy seek to persuade us 
only through himself. 

Any rclcv’ant criticism of Art would, then, be con- 
fined to the sincerity and personality of the Artist. 
TIic originality of the artist docs not lie altogether in 
the new truths which he may abstract or discover. His 
originality is implicit in the fact of his being a different 
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ujvvn. llik ^p^Mc^cuiion ik u triudi a iiutavuic o{ iiirn* 
is A VAluAtian of U'«c Ait wh:di l‘.c ^ck» (o juJ^c. 
A:;d Uvc iliitinctian J>ct*Accn oUjcciivc AnJ jubjcciivc 
Ci:!kb;n, Uarund Uus a\\ itATAUi^Ii ate objective 
ami :i;jai he |x»>»jb!r, 'ahen o;i rt^joruuiJy 

w:)I but tcr.il ta inaca.:c cu::/ui;o:}. 

Uj* ita Aci}‘ ruwrr, acwriljn^ly. ctittct^tn h * luce 
gto-’lh lha:t ,Vil. Oi<ic!:m tn to All i\ live 

})!r.bol of a gio'- m^; lacr.iifiC ij*u;l Ui icUcoti to Ait. 
It ttr-ybck alt abviiait <o»*.i<i€iatio:) of Alt a Ait. 
Nc\ Millies », jl hii ita own title to be coroulcicil aa 
a f^cnuinc .\tt by itu'f, inaitr.uch a> it o alto uhitnatcly 
I’ciio.'u! anil iub-;cci»vc, ihuo^h :! dufera fiuni Alt »n 
j>;cr.£ral in an t;n|vjtiai:t nixiV'.er. SVltdc An )ua lo do 
ditcciJy with lufc, tlx aiutt't cz|<t:encci of life, 
ctitidutt ti nunc cor.ccmcil wuh iJu; '‘cutteS’* capcii- 
cnco in iclatii.a to a u*»jil; of Ait, iJiooj;lt he might 
intcr-cavc into them iclcvant jkoittoiva fiu.m a more 
(iitext Inuulcdgc of life. Hut live doiinaion, though 
convciucivt, ia not fu»dan*.ciua1. 'Htc truth waa nobly 
cipreased wl'xn Aiutolc France uiJ : **0n tlx whole 
ciiiiciain is of value only thiuugh him who writes it, 
and the moii pcnoiul is the moil intcroiing. Criiidam 
ii, hie Fiiiloiophy ami lliaior)', a sort of rotnance 
designed foe those who lus'c lagacious and curious 
minds, and ever)' romance is, rightly taken, an auto- 
biograpliy. 'flic good critic is he who relates the 
I * laj) 
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Tl-t Pr)Jh\.\Q (/ Tars — Tie X<;/i.rf e/ 

IV/^.'iTr lU Ji/je S^JeriKt^ 

— '7'.V .SU.'.’tr ij 

~~TU TtiUrej if Vt!y A:it 

“Tciti” hi» l>:<n i conijuusjvciv jnoblcjn \w;Jh 

j'jjchobY.r.tv tV.ltVc **U*4.*!;tcr**, :t ihxrs r.ot involve 
a d.ji! p>)cl.«ibv:JCJ‘l J'MKCiJ. 'Hvcic ate nulccU various 
lirJt oi* «cir», ruch as t\.s tcan of gratitude, of joy, 
i l pun, «.f Ar./.cr. ar.il of j'licf, l.ui tr^ p>)choJo£*y 
bebnJ n iJ« unic m lU ca;c». Tncte u }.tK'.sraI »j)rcc» 
A.'r,nnf* pi>cKol»‘>M;t> (Kai ts a vet)* 

(ututal jnulv:iphu:cAl pl;c;\o:nrnan, anJ an auenJant 
tense of icl.tf u one of i:j th»:nsctivc fcatuic$. Dm 
"tcar>’* arc not the came <»f rcisef; relief cornea wjih 
tears. 

Weepinp, IS a m<K!e of xchef, in fact, a ntcxlc of 
emotional capretsion, a ruiural outlet in certain cases 
of unbearable tension. In this it is like laughter, and 
arises vhen an insiinci is stirred to the necessary degree. 
Generally rpcaking, inihu-artcd conation laughter or 
tears may ansc according to the u'ay m which a person 
is ajTcctcd, and according to the nature of liis inwaril 
equipment. Uut we have seen ilut laughter arises 
sometimes in successful conation i so also tears tmy 
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Another’* nui.rurtunc becuuve hit tjmpiihy Is only 
iiuJct^uAtcly tJoclopcJ. A tnan nwy weep over liis 
o'A'n !o}^sct AS well AS Anothes*!. Uut it it douhuul if, 
in Any pctv>n, tymj'Athy it to »(n>n^1y Jc%clo|Kii ilui 
h,c cm wet^t At tcAihly In an intiAncc of Another's 
gtief AS in his own. In thx ottinuty hunun being 
s)n;pAthy cxiits tnutc or lest Atu). in proportion to 
thx itrcngOi of this, Itc weeps At Anoilxr's lojjcs more 
or lets or no: At aIL But this it to tccognure tlut a 
sympAih.ctic tiiuvuUtiun of the tmtincts is feebler liun 
ll'.e ApplicAtion of a direct stimulus^ And as icArs require 
deep feelings bcJiind, s)mpAthy iaiU to provolc tears 
AS often AS it uUtcrA'itc might. 

If ctuotiorul intentUY is a rxcctury condition for 
tears, iVxA it follaws Uut wltcncvcr an ituiinct is 
sunicicntly strongly stilted it tiuy bring forth tears. 
But wx Arc rtot concerned with such tears as arc 
Attendant on successful imiinctivc striving. \Vc arc 
concerned only with the tears t»f pAin— of thwArted 
insiinaivc Aaivity. When An instinctive aaivity is 
ihts-artcd, our hrsi feeling is one of “anger”. We seek 
to remove the obtude in our way before we can go 
funlicr. We rebel AgAimi iltc opposition, we figlit it. 
But the opposition is so strong as to call forth our 
utmost ciTorts against it, and this means tlut our 
iiutinct in that particular direction lus the strongest 
urge. So long as we continue fighting, our feeling is 
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Tlin PSYCHOLOGY O l» TEARS 


Stirred. So long as we experience even a ray of hope, 
whctlicr we give up tlic struggle for tlic time being 
or not, we cannot weep. But when the last hope 
disappears then is rite time for tears to come. Tennyson 
recognized this when he wrote : 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 

Tears frona the depths of some divine despair 
Rise in die heart and gather to the eyes 
In looking on the happy Autumn fields 
And thinking of the days that arc no more. 

Thinking of the past? Tint irrevocable past! iVnd 
Time, who can stop its progress? Yet the desire is 
there: if the happy autumn fields could continue for 
cvcrl No, we arc helpless against time, and tears alone, 
great Nature’s motherly provision for her suffering 
children, can give us relief. 

Tears relieve; tltat is, tears arc the first sign that 
pain is being relieved somewhat. But there arc other 
physiological features inrelief besidestcars. "Weeping” 
has its physical accompaniments just as “laughter”. 
The identity of the two processes as a liberation of 
unused energy, of energy that cannot be used in the 
usual course of instinctive activity, may be seen in 
the peculiar relaxation of the facial muscles which is 
common to both. The lips arc drawn back ; the mouth 
is open; and there is “Voice”. “Laughter” and 
“weeping” arc the two aspects of the same process — 
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THU PSYCHOLOGY OP YUAaS 

aciivit)' is thtt'Aftcd? Tiic amu'cr is dcstiy “jSo' . To 
thwart an insunct is to experience pain, but pain, of 
itself, even when accompanied by a sense of helpless- 
ness, docs not necessarily result in tears. Tears arc a 
sign of relief, but tlicy arc the physical part of a 
psychophysical process — the relief of pain. Relief lus 
to be induced from wntlun us and along iliis particular 
line. Only tlicn can tears flow. Till ilut is done, it is 
a stale of intense pain — a state of “dull despair**. Pain 
can be relieved by removing the obstacle whiclt causes 
it and allov-ang the insunct to proceed unchecked to- 
wards its natural goal, or alternatively along tins side 
line attended by tears. As In iltc case of bugbter, how- 
ever, other aiumalsdo not show mucl) capacity for tins 
relief tlirough tears. Man would seem to be distin- 
guished from the rest of his fcllow'creaiurcs, dlcn, in 
tills larger capadey for relief of unsatisfied instincts 
by “laughter” or “tears'* — capadty and hence 
easily mistaken as “peculiar” to him. 

Notice, however, that as in laughter, so in tears, 
the relief is accompanied by a sense of satisfaaion. 
Mere pain, as sudi, cannot induce tears. Pain is relieved 
when satisfaction comes to us — though not along die 
natural course of the instina. Relief is then duraclcc- 
ized by a reconciliation of ounclvcs to the dreum- 
stanccs which have so mercilessly opposed us so far. 
We arc reconciled, inwardlyand consdously rccondicd. 
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T-HB PSYCHOLOGY OP Tll.VKS 

infants, even when they "cry” for minutes togctlicr. 
tiie amount of tears shed is very little ; witli tlic growtli 
of experience they learn to "weep” ; they learn to 
reconcile tltemsclvcs to the inevitable, they seek 
satisfaction on other lines than the successful achieve- 
ment of wltat they strove for. It is also observable 
that when “crying” on account of some unsatisfied 
desire, the tears of a cliild begin to fall at the approaclt 
of a sympathetic parent. Children weep more beside 
their motltcr, in her bosom, than beside the father. 
From her sympathy the child begins to draw comfort, 
from her sympathy he gets the ncccssar>' consciousness 
of strength wliich has been weakened by liis recent 
experience. There is some sausfaction tliat way, tltcrc 
is some relief, and tears flow. It is when you try to 
comfort a child that he weeps most, and this has led 
some to remark that children arc difiicult to deal with. 
Really, the child is being comforted when he weeps ; 
the tears gradually end in sobs and the sleep of peace. 
The popular distinction between the two words "cry” 
and “weep” is, as we see, based on die perception 
of a real psychological distinction. 

McDougall has rightly recognized that “sorrow” is 
not an emotion’*, but a ‘^sentiment”. There is often 
a general lack of precision in the use of some of these 
words, as sorrow, grief, pdn, and it is desirable that 
one should fix their meanings. At any rate I should 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF TEARS 

“any theory of the pleasure of Tragedy that leaves out 
men’s disinterested delight in the infliction of suffering 
is unequal to the explanation of the phenomenon”. 
Man is more unfortunate than die other animals in 
this respect— that he can malign lumself 1 We need not 
make ourselves out to be more cruel than we actually 
are. If we are “interested” in suffering it is because 
we cannot help interesting ourselves in the affairs of 
our fellows. We are so constituted by the possession 
of a sympathetic nature. But we do not generally 
faflici!: strflering dcUbeczcdy on others merely for the 
pleasure of seeing them suffer. The Caligulas and the 
Neros of the world do not represent humanity in 
general health; they are morbid and perverted, and 
belong as such only to the regions of psychopathology. 
For a fuller discussion of the meaning of the two terms 
I would refer the reader to McDougall’s admirable 
analysis of them. I am content to state that we ate 
“interested” in a thing when our instincts are stirred 
to activity, while “pleasure” should be applied to the 
satisfaction at the end of a successful instinctive 
activity. It is for convenience* sake desirable that we 
should thus distinguish the two terms : interest mean- 
ing the satisfaction attendant on the course of the smooth 
working of the instinctive activity towards its natural 
goal, and pleasure meaning the satisfaction at its 
successful conclusion. To remember this distinction is to 
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iyirpaOiici, \\hcn p4:n of gr:cl ii inixcvl uitli son'.c 
amount of satUliCiion and tcconciluiion and relief 
and lo becomes rorrow, ilica t3**c siglit of it is better 
borne by us. 

Iks-.da, in ujmcis.ns an tnuance of lujlcring *nd 
}qnou\ U.C ate looking* as it were* through a veil— • 
tl'.iough tl;c veil of conicousncas tlui vc arc not 
ounclvci ib.c drr-ect via:ms of so much nutfoitune. 
'Hus alio scrx ci to n^odnV the acutenos of our duiresf. 

Our pleasure in tcerng a Tragedy u a complex 
fctUr.g i the inter est tlui uc luve in icemg t!*.c sutfenng, 
etc., ar;d xVx ratufaction u'c dcrisc m tlve ikilful and 
eifecuve rc^'tcscntaiion of it on i!tf stage. 'Hie former 
is natural enough, and there is nothing ulnch need 
depress us about it, for its cause is nut because ux 
arc Cruel or malicious by luiujc. We speak of a Tragedy 
as distressing uh.cn it treats u^nJic-xJ suircting. ‘Hie 
avoidance of too nuny dcatlis, of excessive bloodshed 
m a “play’\ is justly demanded by us as a very desirable 
condition. If our delight sprang from a nulicious and 
cruel pleasure in the iniliaion of suiTcring for its ou'n 
sake, then that Tragedy should be deemed greatest 
u’hicJi presents two armies on the stage in brutal and 
bloody conflict udth one anotlxcc, oc the uutdi of 
a conquering anny of cannibals ihrouglt a peaceful 
country of old men, women, and dtildrcn. 

We may now ask what relation luve pain, grief, and 
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THE TSVCHOLOGY OP TEAES 

is stirred, the greater out pleasure and interest at the 
sight of its representation. But as to which particular 
instinct or instincts should be chosen, we cannot 
rigidly lay down a rule. It is nevertheless recognized 
that some instincts are generally stronger than others, 
e.g. the instincts of self-assertion and sex. And wise 
playwrights, with an eye to what would appeal most 
to their audience, have built their Tragedies out of 
materials supplied by these instincts and the sentiments 
formed on their basis, either separately or in complex 
relation. Theoretically speaking, other instincts also 
may furnish the material for a tragedy, but their appeal 
to us is admittedly weaker in that they occupy a com- 
paratively weak position in the constitution of man. 
They ate not, however, necessarily excluded from a 
tragedy. They probably lend their share to strengthen 
the effect. Besides, if the dramatist, dealing with man 
in his living complex nature, is to be true to life, he 
is bound to touch on them also at fewer or more points. 

The great importance for man of a capacity for 
sentiment-formation lies in the fact that it enables the 
instincts to come into close and complex relation with 
one another. Man’s nature has the chance of developing 
into a perfectly adjusted, well-developed system in 
which the various instincts act harmoniously together, 
to the advantage of all concerned, acting separately 
or in conjunction. This integration takes place, in more 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF TEARS 

that “disintegrates” him. The most affecting theme o£ 
Tragedy, then, is the disintegtation of a powerful 
personality. Such a theme stirs us thoroughly. 

What about Death as a subject for Tragedy? It is 
surely the most poignant fact of Life? But the pain- 
fulness of Death depends on the attendant circum- 
stances. It is more dreaded before than painful when 
it comes. Often the source of pain is a sense of irre- 
parable loss. But it does happen in life that Death is 
also welcomed as a relief. This means that there is 
in life a sort of suffering which is more intensely 
unbearable than death itself. Better to lose everything 
than to go on suffering, so that the very suffering, wc 
hope, is thereby put an end to. In such cases, Death 
“cuts off erratic histories with a catastrophic dash”. 
If one lingers through, “it may be only to attenuate 
life to an uninteresting meagreness through long years 
of wrinkle, neglect, and decay”. Uninteresting and 
distressing to the beholder, we might add. In Death 
people often seek the peace which they cannot find 
in Life. 

Besides, Death is the fact of a moment, and as such 
is incapable of sustaining the interest of a beholder 
through a whole play. But “circumstances leading to 
Death” may form a fit theme; and among “circum- 
stances leading to Death'* wc found the steady 
disintegration of a personality through misfortune or 
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THli PSYCHOLOGY OP TUARS 

ness — and to round ofT the talc with neatness and 
grace. 

Now iVrisiodc has told us that our experience at 
xhc end of a Tragedy is not merely a sigh of intense 
relief, but a complex mental state including pity and 
fear. We should examine ilic truth of this statement, 
and tliis leads us to a consideration of the nature of 
ilic ‘^tragic hcro‘*. 

We saw that the “hero** should be a powerful 
personality. Tltc power of his personality is due to 
the greater unification and integration of tltc instincts 
witlun himself ; and where the basic instincts arc strong 
in ihcnuclvcs, the power is correspondingly greater. 
He in whom both these conditions arc found is ncccs> 
sarily superior to him who fulfils only one. Tins 
variety of die tnglc hcio we shall consider dten as 
the iiighcsc possible. 

A tragic poet may, however, make use of some 
other adventitious aids to heighten cficct. The average 
man is impressed by titles and rank. Not long ago, 
one of the greatest of modern English statesmen 
remarked on the effect of high-sounding uUcs on 
popular imaginauon and frankly made that his excuse 
for demanding of Parliament that it should confer the 
tide of Empress on Queen Victoria. And there is no 
reason why a tragic poet also may not similarly make 
his hero a prince or person of lugh rank. It stimulates 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF TEAKS 

fear and not awe, and Aristotle was right. But there 
is no reason to coniine the subject matter of a tragedy 
to a conflict bctv.*ccn Fate and man. It may be a con- 
flict within himself. Tlut Fate may be somewhere in 
the baclcground pulling the strings is of not much 
rclc^■ancc. In the aaual specucle of his suficrings, we 
arc impressed by tlic might of the forces witiiin 
liim, and when we contemplate the strength of such 
and compare ir to our own, it is a feeling of awe 
rather than fear. A huge mountain cloven across 
by lightning or volcanic eruption presents an awful 
sight, but the awe is derived from the colossal nature 
of what actually confronts us rather ilian from the 
contemplation of the strength of tite stroke or eruption 
that was responsible for the cleavage. We think more 
of the magnitude of the victim and the disaster that 
has fallen upon it than of the strength of the agency 
at work to bring about sucii a disaster. Tlic state of 
feeling at the end of a tragedy iltcn might be one of 
pity and fear, or pity and awe, plus relief. In a sense, 
this sums up a distinction betuxen tlic “Cbssicai" and 
the Shakespearian tragedies. Though it might be 
difficult — and it is rather idle to speculate on it — to 
decide the superiority of the one or the other, the fact 
remains that the Sltakcspcarian is more popular that 
the Classical. It is so, not because it is more romantic, 
but because we can easily and more fully sympathiac 
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CHAPTER X 


The Sbakespeartan Prcctke: Ko!!:eo and Jsditty Julius 
Cezsar^ Hajulet^ OtheUo, }*U:htth^ K/n^ Lear 

TJjc disintegration of a powerful personality in a 
nunner that leaves us pitiful and au-cstricken is then 
the test, as v.’C saw, of a great Tragedy. Is it possible, 
one might ask, to dcfmc die nature of the circumstances 
that bring about tlus disaster? TI^c Greek thought that 
Fate was responsible for ir, but there is no need to 
postubtc a Fate. No dcTuulc law can, however, be laid 
down, for as it happens, the disaster of disintegration 
docs not necessarily depend on the magnitude of 
external forces or circumstances. Extcriul circum* 
stances a/Tcct dilTcrent people diiTcrcnily, and it is a 
distinct gain in dfcct for the dramatist, if he could 
minimize the force of such, for attention will not be 
unnecessarily drawn to somctliing else from the hero 
and his strength and struggle. It would be a greater 
gain if he could “place” the cause of the disaster in 
the hero himself, in some flaw or weakness of his, in 
some small hole in him through which the wedge 
might slowly and steadily be driven, for then interest 
and attention will be entirely concentrated on the hero 
himself. The superiorly of this conception is clear. 

Tlic wedge once allowed to penetrate, however, 
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iwn\ diilcrtfit cauiw, and icco^jriJic dut 

mtly do ^i•c riuoniltic out tccUr.i^i at i!;c «vJ of a 
tragoly in the mannet indicated, 'll.c ;cnac of dnpio- 
j>oriion betuten “an a|'j'arcnl cau‘.c“ ar.J ilic “leal 
ciTcci“ convea to m% only on later jcd«i:on,b‘Ji,cvcn 
at Out, the explanation n falUdouj, for it faOi la 
notice Out tlx ixjuibiliiy of >o tr.uch iwnciiiv; icilly 
itr.plictt in the individual aa lic is. We *ic only a^n* 
foundlnt* an ixcaiion vith Ox cause. We tl-.ouU laihcr 
irxatuic the dnastcr tluough the sutTcier, and not in 
xclauon to the citnnal drcunuuncc uhich occasions 
his lUiTcsin^, Slulctpcaic icahacd thus and lus been 
conicni to “esutd* a irap^cdy vtth a “tisdc’'. 'Hx teal 
“cause” and “co;*iec|Ucr.cc** ate, ns fact, l>n:nd up 
viOsin ih.c Isero hinswJf. 

Ixx us apply thx ccncqrtion of tray.cdy as outhrxd 
here to jGirx of Slulicspcatc's iia^cdtcs. To talc 
lizncta crj Julitf ilni. It is aiTcctinj, but nut fpcat. It 
docs cause u4 ir.tcnic pun; ji leaves us •a*«h a pity for 
the viciims; but it docs not *Va*c“ us; indeed it leaves 
us more pained dun xclicv cd. It it one of Slutcipcaici 
very impicasivc iragcdicj, but not one of his gteatesu 
To caplain dsc infcnoiiiy aa due to Shalcipcarc’s oun 
youdi may be true enough, but it dtics not nulc eJear 
v.hctc exactly the infexionty lies. ’n>is very touclsin^^ 
play docs not take (itit rank, for iniiinsially tt is 
incapable of attaining the necessary appeal. ‘Hjcic is no 
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THE SIIAKESPEAaiAN PRACTICE 

“avk-c” or pity and “fear**, is our feeling at the end of 
the play; (4) Death is in tliis ease felt to be not so 
mudi relief as an additional misfortune and cause of 
pain. For these reasons, the play, while impressive, 
is Sltakcspcarc’s most painful tragedy. 

But it did not take Slukcspcarc long to discover 
the truth about tragedy, if he lud not already found 
it out. When we come to Julius Casar we find evidence 
of it, Cxsar docs not lend hin^clf to tlic treatment 
of disintegration, unless Shakespeare chose to violate 
Iiistor)’. But for obvious reasons Sliakcspearc did not 
care to commit any gross viobtion of lustory, or even 
other sources for that, particularly when it liappened 
to concern a well-known character like Cesar. Tltc 
significant point is that in this play Brutus and not 
Cesar is the “tragic hero’*. I am not suggesting that 
Shakespeare chose a wrong title for Ids play — an author 
is free enough, I should dunk, to call a play what he 
likes. If Shakespeare Iiad intended Cesar to be his 
“tragic hero” he would not liavc killed him in die 
middle of the pby. Qcarly Shakespeare did not believe 
in mere death, even if it be the death of a Cxsar, as 
constituting the essence of a tragedy, Brutus accord- 
ingly is worked out as the tragic hero. From the first 
he most rouses our sympathy, and to the last he gets 
it most. But in Brutus, again, no disintegration takes 
pbce. Older than Romeo, married, and talking the 
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10 be. He was dbappointcU vcr>* keenly, his seme ot 
honour and freedom aifcctcd adversely, but we can 
hardly say that lus death was jusiifictl by a sluucrcd 
licart. We should not have admired him th.c less it 
he had still pcncs'crcd even diough he should luve 
lud to dcx'clop his plans in exile. 

Gitics, howc\’cr, luve noted the mental conflict 
in Brutus, and according to the theory that mental 
conflict of some sort is the essence of a Slukespearian 
Tragedy, Brutus lus been admitted to tiic circle of the 
great tragic heroes. Tlic importance of mental conflict 
in regard to the tragedy has been overestimated, or 
railicf its precise significance lias not been made dear. 
Mental conflict is a clunacristic of everyday life with 
ever)* hunun being. Tlic direct fulfilment of simple 
desires belongs to the experience of infanc)’ ; it becomes 
rarer as man grovk’S older and his obligations to his 
fellows become dearer and more cmplusbcd. Sodciy 
and the rest of liis environment thw^art a nun in a 
thousand u-ays when he stretches out his hand in the 
pursuit of his desires. But in most eases he resolves 
the conflict for Itimsclf or reconciles hinudf to the situ* 
ation in some nunner. Of mental conflict, then, in 
relation to tragedy, it may be said at once ilut it is 
tltc prelude to and sometimes die accompaniment of 
the dis'megration mentioned as the cliicf characteristic 
of a tragedy. It is the process of dhinit^atUu^ howc\'cr, 
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will and there is no disinicgtaiion. He revolves in his 
ndnd whcdicr he should ukc part in the conspiracy 
against Carsar. The idea of killing Cesar is the 
“enemy” in this case. The “enemy” seeks to gain 
admission, but Brutus is on his guard. He struggles 
hard and the conflict is portrayed for us in his solilo- 
quies. Tliis is all, or most of the conflict in Brutus. 
Notice that Uk number of lus soliloquies diminishes 
later, once he lias made up his mind. And lie has made 
up liis mind, compromised witli his “enemy”, or 
reconciled himself to the situation in a nunner that, 
he is convinced, is honourable to himself. He has 
reflected and found not so mucli an “enemy” as a 
friend, an honourable guest whom it \v*as his moral 
duty to invite in. There is thus no longer any Iiostility, 
and the rest of his story is a story of personal dis- 
appointment. As a “tragic hero” failing thus to 
disintegrate, he is inferior in interest to, for example, 
Hamlet, and Julius Casar fails to take rank in Shake- 
speare’s great quartet. But Shakespeare lias taken a 
step forward. 

Let us now turn to Hamlet. At once we arc in the 
presence of a tragedy whicli satisfies all the conditions 
we have been insisting as necessary for a tragedy of 
the greatest type. But we arc not seeking to establish 
a theory of Shakespearian Tragedy so much as to find 
out if the theory of tragedy as outlined here could 
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shat litis is ti liat has happened lo liiiit. Diair.segraiion 
need not aKvavs involve » complcsc shatscristj; into 
fiagnicnts. In liamlcr, his personality is as it wetc 
neatly eut into ttiopaii$a//iaa//vstrc/ row.ae. 'ntcic 
is the Hamlet whicli wants to carry out ilsc ghost’s 
bcltcst, and there is the i lamlct which iloes not under- 
stand why he sltould do so. Tltis division of his per- 
sonality lias not been clcatly icalircil in tltc usual 
criticisms about him, or. when rcali-ed, its full signili- 
cance and its relation lo the nature of a Tragedy not 
rccogniicd. Hence all tlic diversities of opinion as to 
whether I lamlct is really n-aid or only feigning nudntss, 
whcOier indecision or imagination biought alsoul his 
tragedy. a\nd apropos of nudness, it las to Ik tioictl 
that psychology lus yet to ciplain wlat cxanly 
madness is. Tlic word is good enough for ordinary 
occasions, but in analysis rctiuiring ptecision its use 
is very mueh limited. Ixt us also rctncmlKr how 
lawyers put forward a plea of ‘’temporary insanity’* 
on bclalf of their clients. 

Hamlet is inuginaiive, rellcaive. His [sowers of re- 
flection, much stronger than those of an average person 
at his age. — or at any age — lave brought about an 
early organization of cjpcticaccs, an catly fusion or 
integration of his sentiments. But his [Ktsonality was 
lardly fully set when he was confronted with an 
c-spcricncc which was to test its strength and break it. 
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duct. If he had only had time to fix his standards for 
himself, he would have easily applied them to this 
particular situation and taken a satisfactory measure 
of tlie circumstances. But he lias already begun to 
drift along the current, and every time he pauses to 
think he is carried further and further away from the 
shore of a satisfactory solution, ilc is moved for\i*ard 
helplessly, but he is ever looking back in pain. He is 
the victim of rvt’o opposing impulses, both strongly 
fixed vriihin himself, die one produced by his usual 
rcllcction and residing in that part of his self which 
has been adjusted and organized by refiection, the other 
fixed in him by his father's ghost and residing in those 
parts of himself wlucli liavc not been aiTccted by his 
rcfiectioo. It v.*as indeed unfortunate that fate shouhl 
have been so cruel as to strike him on his unguarded, 
unfortified side. But fate so strikes liim; the "enemy” 
enters through his weaker side and resides there, 
gains a strong place from whicli it seeks to overwhelm 
his entire pcrsonalit)’. TIic stronger and rcflcaivc side 
is now stirred to activity, and it seeks to dispel the 
intruder. But it cannot do so; it is strong enough, 
however, to prevent the "enemy" from ad^uncing 
very quickly to take possession of tlic whole organism. 
If Hamlet had been unrcflccUvc generally, if his whole 
personality had fused according to a different standard, 
a standard which would not liavc raised lus suspicions. 
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enough, and dietc is no more chance of a “whole” 
Hamlet. The disintegration has resulted in a dual 
division of Ids self, and one or other of these parts 
takes possession of liim and controls Ids action. 
Sometimes they enter into conflict with one another, 
and all his soliloquies arc an expression of this. They 
illustrate tlic conflict between the two disintegrated 
parts of his personality seeking to come into harmoni- 
ous relation. The conflict is quite unlike the conflicts 
in Brutus’s ndnd before he comndts the murder. The 
conflict in Brutus is the necessary prelude to an 
adjustment; tlic conflict in Hamlet is the symbol of 
an incapacity for adjustment. If, then, Hamlet is 
disintegrated in this manner, can we wonder that 
his conduct should appear inconsistent to those who 
moved with him? Some of them considered him to be 
mad; all of them were pained at his condition. Now, 
as McDougall remarks, all disintegration of person- 
ality is a kind of abnormal mental condition, and 
sometimes it is identical with madness of a certain 
kind. It is no wonder then that Handet was considered 
“mad”. Hamlet really was nmd, but there was a 
method in his madness, as the shrewd old Polonius 
observed. Disintegration has not resulted in a random 
and manifold splitting of the personality; it is only 
dual ; and within the Undted influence of either Hamlet 
is consistent. There was thus more method in Handet’s 
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THE SHAKESPEARIAN PRACriCli 

kind u'hcn they said Shakespeare never erased a line 
of what he UTOic. Slukcspcarc never was careless wiili 
regard to lus essentials. I bmlct*s age is not a problem. 
Slukcspcarc v.*as deliberate in suggesting both an early 
and late age for Hamlet. TTic question of indecision, 
again, is no longer a problem. llamlct*s two “selves’*, 
if we nuy call them so, exist side by side, and neither 
is able to completely take possession of him. When 
one of them docs, he acts. The lower and unrcflcctivc 
self wiUi the vindictive impulse firm planted sometimes 
suddenly gets possession of liim, though for a moment, 
and Uten he kills Polonius. lutcr, in the duel, it is 
further raised to complete mastery and Claudius dies. 
But the impulse would never last long in him, his 
rcilcctivc self not being altogether overthrown, and 
die wise and great Shakespeare killed flamlct Vidth a 
poisoned sword before he made liim kill Claudius. 
In actual life Hamlet might liavc continued to live 
on but Shakespeare die dranudst would concoct a 
merciful duel. Death relieves flamlct and his death 
relieves us as well from die painful tension, but his 
dcadi lacks an incvitablcncss about it. The end smacks 
somewhat of the conventional. But Shakespeare has 
already realized the full truth of tragedy and, hereafter, 
even this element of incvitablcncss will not be missed 
in other tragedies. 

Othello presents that same truth, though in a 
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THU SIIAKESPEARIAK PRACTICE 

But take Othello; Othello ‘‘receives an impulse” (so 
subtly induced by tliat arcli-criminal who knew human 
nature only a sliadc less than his creator) which is 
opposed to his sentiments. If he Itad not allowed the 
enemy to enter him so» Oiliello would not have done 
what he did. But the enemy enters; and its admission, 
unknown to Othello, is complete, ilcrcaftcr, hotvcvcf 
much he might pretend to disbelieve and demand 
proof, his curiosity is roused and he desires to know 
more. But this is only a self-deception. He believes, 
but dares not acknowledge to himself that he has 
believed so readily. It is easy then for lago to furnish 
proofs. When the man has believed, his belief colours 
all his judgments, and lago need only so arrange 
circumstances as to strcngtlicn the belief by appear- 
ances. He noticed the weakest spot in the Moor; he 
did not strike liim flat Othello is too strong and could 
easily repel it But lago knows mankind and he knows 
his Othello. He has noticed a weak spot, a minute 
point though it be, but which is enough for him. He 
inserts the point of his needle there, and like a pricked 
pneumatic tyre which allows all the air to escape and 
soon becomes flabby and“dcad”, Olbcflo^s soul admits 
a leak, and it only wants time for it to be quite dead. 
The weak spot lay in ite sentiments about himself; if 
you like, his self-regarding sentiment. A man with a 
very sensitive development of this cannot bear ridicule. 
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moru purely from motives of jealousy. Jealousy v«s 
only the result of his self-deception, a self-deception 
which resulted from his \'anity, a self-deception whicii 
resented the su^cstion of his racial unfitness as a 
husband foe Desdanona. His mind rejected the idea 
of inferiority with resentment and sought to justify its 
anger for itself by believing In the infidelity of Desde- 
mona. Desdemona, with the intuition of love, recog- 
nised the truth about her husband. Othello is not 
jealous; she annot understand wiur was the nutter 
widi him. To her he looked like one nud. She felt 
due her Othello would not beluve like this. Othello 
was dunged; he "vns become mad. And indeed, 
tossed on tlie xt'avcs of vanity, he is helplessly thrown 
against tlic rock of jealousy and thence back again, 
unable to anchor his soul in the peaceful uuters of 
dear self-knowledge. And Otlicllo, her lover, her 
husband, did not kill her and she says so. Desdemona 
loved Othello truly, and with the sympathy bom of 
love she could read her husband’s condition more 
correctly than his critics or the critics of Shakespeare. 
And when she says due Othello did not kill her, she 
is telling the truth. How may a madman be held 
responsible for his acts? Desdemona w'as not telling 
a while lie. Again, I repeat, it is dangerous to read 
Shakespeare with monl and odter prepossessions and 
say that Shakespeare was inconsistent here or dicrc. 
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hckcJ shii c-p:ciiy anJ, 'Ahcn aitaclcJ, toijcrctl atul 
i'dt IU:u!ct ‘a'as also sc;kcuvc bai ihmlc: diJ no: 
gel enough ijn'*c lo stdcct. li' iUm!c: had IvcaiJ of il;c 
sn aider uj ihc ordinary couiacof things, he u.‘ould lave 
t.ho-jghi aji.i iJsoagh: over ihc maser bci*oic he l>cl;cvcd. 
’I1u: u'oald no: do ; so S}alctj>caic talc a Ivim by stoiin. 
ilandci ti loM by th^ hiniicli* of tlx irudi, 

and I iandet acccpii i!x older lor i cvcngc. 'Hal i> l:ow 
Ha;n!c: laiJcd ’aIxic hgo did no:; ihougli in 
caae u'c ihould alvo icincmbcr llui t» \a ji!» ha 
capciiciKc, sevenge vai not altogether an idea hscign 
to his lumtc. It :s not, gcncially, to any one With a 
high opinion < 4 ' hnoich* W*a> not tlx Moor also 
vindictive? 

Tnimngio.M—d///', wennd again the unx natcrtal 
w'otlcd up by iihalcipcaic. Macl>cth d<xs nut impttss 
ui at an ordinal-)' ir.uiJcier, though he has conmuitcd 
a most atrocious munlcr. Our fctbngs aic often truer 
iiidicaiions of truth tlun our cold aigunicnts ; and hcic 
also ilxy arc ijujtc ichablc. We do not feel .Macbeth 
to be an ordinal)' murderer, not because Ids stake was 
a kingdom, nut because he w'as inuginaiivc, but 
because in fact lx wws rra/ j rx^rdtrtr in (lie ordinary 
sense of the icnn. Macbeth did not murder in “cold 
blood", though he might appear to luve “deliberated" 
and “deliberated". lie murdered after ills personality 
lud been “cracked", after, in fact, tiic disintegration 
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UisinicgraicU mci^ully, and he now shox^-s all the 
symptoms, Slukespeate wanted id cn^phasizc ihc truth 
clearly, and it is not long before Macbeth sees ghosts 
and lus his lullucinations. I Ic becomes king, but he is 
not luppy. How can he be happy? Ills unliappincss 
docs not spring from his wife’s illness. Both himself 
and his wife suiter. In both tlie sufferings arc of iden- 
tical ruiurc. Lady Macbeth, however, Shakespeare docs 
not bring to the front. She has her somnambulisms; 
she ius a 'Miscased mind”. Both the husband and wife 
arc tjuilc dunged. As time passes, the clungc becomes 
more and more visible. Macbeth becomes a blood* 
diirsty tyrant ; he is considered nud by some. I Ic looks 
different. But the sight is pitiable; before long Lady 
Macbctii dies and Macbeth is killed. Death is a relief 
to them and to us. 

In the disintegration is easier to see. Lear 
becomes caving mad. But notice a great difference in 
treatment. Ixar docs not “solilocjulac”. Why? The 
“crack” in Lear’s mind was more swift and violent, 
the disintegration more complete than in the ease of 
Hamlet or Macbcili, and of a shattering nature at the 
very beginning. It ukes place in the first scene of the 
pby when his favourite daughter, Cordelia, bcliavcs and 
speaks in a manner so contrary to his sentiments. To 
say tlut Lear was a foolish old man, and his tragedy 
was due to his folly, is thoroughly to misunderstand 
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tint point lias been missed; G)rdelia*s matter-of-fact 
behaviour implied a rciicction on the hypocrisy of her 
sisters, and the old man whose whole life was so closely 
bound with that of liis daughters had the alternative 
of recognizing the truth or rejecting it, with disappoint- 
ment and pain in citlicr case. Just at the moment when 
he hoped for the most intense happiness, he was 
silently asked to recognize tlut liis love had been 
based on tlic insecure foundation iliat two of his 
daughters did not love him as mucli as he thouglit or 
wished. Even if such a suspicion entered Lear’s mind, 
he would prefer not to verify it. Even as Othello would 
not face the truth, the truth about liimsclf, Lear would 
not face the truth, the truth about his daughters. 
G^rdclia’s conduct suggested a suspicion which if 
found true would knock the old man to pieces. 
Instinctively he rejected the suspicion from liis mind, 
but he must have an excuse. His mind readily seizes 
on what circumstances superficially stretch out for 
him to cling to. Like Othello again, who failed to 
recognize the trutli and transferred his resentment to 
Desdemona, Lear transfers his bitterness to Cordelia, 
and thus seeks refuge from the misery of actual facts. 
Cordelia has shown a lack of enthusiasm ; she cannot 
have much affection, then, for him; he would reject 
her; much better to reject one daughter than to reject 
two. But Cordelia has been a favourite with him, and 
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the SHAKESPEARIAN PRACTICE 

would not face the truth of his own accord, and he 
was forcibly confronted with it. He turned away, but 
he saw just cnouglu i\nd that shattered his illusion, 
a big void v.*as created in Ids heart. He sought to 
bargain mcdianically by rejecting Oardclia and liaving 
nvo daughters still left over. But the bargain again 
•was a fault. In his confusion he could not see clearly. 
He should liavc preferred her and rejected the others. 
CotdeUa’s sympathy and true aiTcction would have been 
a solace to Idm in his misery, for the old nun was no 
longer to know any happiness. But it was not to be. 
It is not surprising. His judgment tv'as unliingcd; lie 
w*as disintegrated, and the very rejection of G)rdclia 
is the first act, the unerring symbol of the disintegra* 
tion that has taken place so violently, so swiftly, so 
suddenly in his life. In rejecting her and clinging to 
the other daughters he clings only to a rootless creeper. 
He falls, therefore, into the abyss, and he falls with a 
mighty crash in a reverberation strong enough to 
strike flat the thick rotundity of his world. 

Probably because he was older the disintegration was 
so thorough and quick. Corddia*s disobedience broke 
him, and it only required the disobedience of the other 
two daughters to shatter him into atoms — to make him 
raving mad. In this last of his great tragedies Shake- 
speare seems to point out that disintegration is alw'ays 
madness, and under certain conditions there is no 
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the SHAKBSPEARtAN PRACTrCB 
Macbeth’s seeing ghosts, Desdeinona's white he, and 
SO on. 

Now for a last point before we Icas'c off. Contrast 
Shakespeare’s Falstaff with his “tragic heroes". Fat- 
staff could never have submitted to a disintegration. 
The “enemy” cannot enter his soul or, if it cmcicd, 
it would only create bughtcr. Falstaff is humour 
personified. These tragic heroes, however, every one 
of them, lack a strongly dcvclopcil sense of humour. 
They might have been able to laugh, but they ate not 
able to laugh at tltcmselvcs. In Macbeth, Othello, 
Ixar, orHamlct a rich sense of humour would certainly 
have prevented disaster. We all admit “enemies" 
sometimes into ourselves, but a sense of humour 
destroys their capacity for harm. Tltcsc tragic heroes 
either had no sense of humour or, possessing it, it 
failed them at the critial moment. Tltink how every- 
thing must have ended differently if Hamlet had turned 
away from the ghost, saying with a smile, “Avaunt 1 
thou art an hallucination”; if Othello had laughed 
heartily at the subtle suggestion of Dcsdcmomi’s 
infidelity; if Macbeth had turned off with the remark 
that he preferred God’s ways to the witdtcs’; and if 
Lear had turned to Cordelia with a smile, though 
mixed with surprise, and said, “What a matter-of-fact 
child thou art !” In discussing laughter we realized how 
laughter is essentially a sign of strength, and if we ate 
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